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THE THREE GESTURES 


ESIDES several descriptions or suggestions of hands clasped in 

prayer in the Purgatorio,! we have in the Divine Comedy three 
striking pictures of manual gestures toward God or his representa- 
tives, twice specifically in connection with serpents—in each of that 
classic creature’s dual natures—, and the last time in a way that 
admits of an anagogic connection with the serpent. I have often 
found myself wondering if these three gestures, which come in order, 
one in each cantica, were not linked in the Poet’s intention. 

The first passage is in Inferno XXV, 1-9: “At the end of his words 
the thief raised his hands with both the figs, shouting: ‘Take them, 
God, for at you I am aiming them!’ From then on the serpents were 
my friends, because one wound itself then round his neck, as if to 
say ‘I do not wish you to say more’; and another round his arms, and 
bound him, clinching itself so in front that he could not with them 
make a motion.’”® Here we have serpents punishing sin. 

The second gesture is in Purgatorio VIII, 7-18: ...I began... 
to look at one of the souls that had risen who was asking to be heard. 
... He clasped and lifted both his hands, fixing his eyes toward the 
east, as if he were saying to God: ‘I care for naught else.’ ‘Te lucis 
ante’ so devoutly issued from his mouth and with notes so sweet that 
it made me forget myself; and the others then sweetly and devout 
followed him through all the entire hymn, keeping their eyes on the 
supernal wheels.’ Then, after telling the reader that the veil of 
symbolism is here very tenuous, Dante goes on to describe how two 

1 E.g.: I, 29; VI, 16f; XXIV, 106-109 (cf. XXVII, 16). 

2 Al fine delle sue parole il ladro / le mani alzd con amendue le fiche, / 
gridando: “Togli, Dio, ch’ a te le squadro!”’ / Da indi in qua mi fuor le serpi 
amiche, / perch’ una li s’ avvolse allora al collo, / come dicesse ‘‘Non vo’ che 


pid diche’’; / e un’ altra alle braccia, e rilegollo, / ribadendo sé stessa si 


dinanzi, / che non potea con esse dare un crollo. 
2... ioincominciai a render vano / |l’udire e a mirare una dell’alme / surta 


che l’ascoltar chiedea con mano. / Ella giunse e levd ambo le palme, / ficcando 
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angels came down with gleaming and truncated swords: “‘to guard 
the valley,”’ Sordello explains, “because of the serpent which will 
soon come” (vs. 38 f). The three poets descend into the valley of 
Negligent Princes and converse with Giudice Nino, and their talk is 
interrupted by Sordello who draws Vergil to him, saying (vs. 95): 
‘* ‘See there our adversary’ ’’; and the narration continues (vss. 96— 
108): “‘and he pointed with his finger for him to look there. On that 
side where the little valley has no protection was a snake, the one 
perhaps that gave to Eve the bitter food. Through the grass and the 
flowers the evil streak was coming, turning its head from time to 
time, and licking its back like an animal tiat sleeks itself. I did not 
see, and therefore can not say, how the heavenly hawks moved; but 
I well saw the one and the other swoop. Hearing the air cleft by the 
green wings, the serpent fled, and the angels turned about, flying 
back up to their posts side by side.’’* Here help is implored against 
the serpent. 

These two passages suggest an analogy with the first two stages in 
the story of the Brazen Serpent—which, by the way, Dante never 
mentions explicitly in any of his works. It is in Numbers X XI, 5-9; 
the King James version reads: ‘‘And the people spake against God, 
and against Moses. Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt 
to die in the wilderness? for there is no bread, neither is there any 
water; and our soul loatheth this light bread. And the Lord sent fiery 
serpents among the people, and they bit the people; and much peo- 
ple of Israel died.’’ Up to this point we have defiance of God and 
punishment by means of serpents, just as in Hell the blasphemous 
thief is punished. The Bible account continues: ‘‘Therefore the peo- 
ple came to Moses, and said, We have sinned: for we have spoken 
against the Lord, and against thee: pray unto the Lord, that he take 
away the serpents from us. And Moses prayed for the people’’— 
prayer for protection against the serpents, as against the one serpent 
in the Purgatory episode. 





li occhi verso l’oriente, / come dicesse a Dio: “D’ altro non calme.” / “Te 
lucis ante’’ si devotamente / le uscio di bocca e con si dolci note, / che fece 
me a me uscir di mente; / e l’altre poi doleemente e devote / seguitar lei per 
tutto l’inno intero, / avendo li occhi alle superne rote. 

* (38 f.) ‘‘a guardia della valle, / per lo serpente che verra vie via.’’ (95-108): 
“Vedi 1a ’1 nostro avversaro”; / e drizzd il dito perché 1A guardasse. / Da 
quella parte onde non ha riparo / la picciola vallea, era una biscia, / forse qual 
diede ad Eva il cibo amaro. / Tra l’erba e’ fior venia la mala striscia, / vol- 
gendo ad ora ad or la testa, e’l dosso / leccando come bestia che si liscia. / Io 
non vidi, e perd dicer non posso, / come mosser li astor celestiali; / ma vidi 
bene l’uno e I’altro mosso. / Sentendo fender |’aere alle verdi ali, / fuggi’l 
serpente, e li angeli dier volta, / suso alle poste rivolando iguali. 
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The third and final stage of the story of the Brazen Serpent reads: 
‘“‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set 
it upon a pole: and it shall come to pass, that every one that is bit- 
ten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. And Moses made a serpent 
of brass, and put it upon a pole; and it came to pass, that if a serpent 
had bitten any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.’’5 

With this third stage of the Brazen Serpent story, where the Ser- 
pent heals the sinful but penitent people, I am comparing the scene 
in Paradiso XX XIII, where the Blessed, reverent and grateful, asso- 
ciate themselves with St. Bernard’s prayer to Mary: the prayer 
which the Saint concludes by saying to her: ‘‘See Beatrice and how 
many of the Blessed as I pray clasp their hands to thee!’’® Their 
hands are folded in adoration to the Virgin, as St. Bernard indicates 
in this last verse of his prayer; and in the first verse of the same 
prayer he has invoked her in a phrase which links her with Christ 
in the closest way possible short of identification: ‘‘Virgin mother, 
daughter of thy Son.”’ The Blessed of the New Dispensation have 
been healed of their sins by Christ: so the sinning children of Israel 
were healed by the Brazen Serpent, which in John III, 14f., just be- 
fore the famous verse ‘“‘For God so loved the world . . . ,”’ is made the 
symbol of Christ’s redeeming sacrifice, in the words: ‘‘And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up; That whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life.”’ If this anagoge was in Dante’s mind, the serpent- 
triad is complete, and the parallelism of the Brazen Serpent story 
with the three gestures apparent. In Hell we find the sinful gesture 
punished by the serpents, in Purgatory the prayer is for deliverance 
from the serpent of temptation, in Heaven the prayer is one of 
gratitude for salvation; so, in Numbers, the Chosen People first sin 
and are punished by fiery serpents, then repentant pray for deliver- 
ance from them, and then look gratefully at the Serpent of Brass 
by which they are healed. 


5 The entire episode of the Brazen Serpent, in the Latin Vulgate, is: 
“Locutusque [populus] contra Deum, et Moysen, ait: Cur eduxisti nos de 
Egypto, ut moreremur in solitudine? Deest panis, non sunt aquae: anima 
nostra jam nauseat super cibo isto levissimo. Quamobrem misit Dominus in 
populum ignitos serpentes, ad quorum plagas, et mortes plurimorum, Vene- 
runt ad Moysen, atque dixerunt: Peccavimus, quia locuti sumus contra Domi- 
num, et te: ora, ut tollat a nobis serpentes. Oravitque Moyses pro populo, Et 
locutus est Dominus ad eum: fac serpentem aeneum, et pone eum pro signo: 
qui percussus aspexerit eum, vivet. Fecit ergo Moyses serpentem aeneum, et 
posuit eum pro signo: quem cum percussi aspicerent, sanabantur.”’ 

6 Vs. 38 f.: “Vedi Beatrice con quanti beati / per li miei preghi ti chiudon 
le mani!” 
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The duality of the serpent’s symbolism is explicit both in the 
Sacred Scriptures and in the Divine Comedy, and it would really 
seem rather strange if Dante had left us no echo of the Brazen Ser- 
pent in his poem. Perhaps he has done so here, in this esoteric way. 


STELLA IN DANTE’S USAGE 


HE way in which the word stella is used, especially in the singular, 

by early Italian writers is often puzzling, and sometimes exas- 
perating. It may mean not only ‘star’ but any heavenly body, 
whether comet, meteor, star, planet, moon, or sun;! or it may mean 
“constellation,’’ as it was sometimes used poetically in classical 
Latin poetry, or even “‘sign,’”’ which concept was inaccurately con- 
fused with ‘constellation’? by the medievals.? Stella was also used 
by antonomasia for the evening star,’ and for the morning star. It 
may also mean the Pole Star, but in Dante only when specifically so 
designated by the context, I believe. A comet was called stella 
crinita (or crinuta), or stella caudata, and a meteor stella cadente, or 


stella precipitante.® 
All these usages are easily understandable, even when the word is 


meant to signify “sign” or ‘constellation’; for while the phrase 
“born under a lucky star’ properly means “under a lucky planet,” 
association with such expressions as ‘‘thank one’s stars” readily 
leads to the feeling that the singular number is used by synecdoche 
for a plural. 


1 E.g., in Dante: Par. V, 97, & V, 112, for Mercury; VITI, 11, & IX, 33, 
Conv. II, canz., vs. 13 (& vi, 6), II, ii, 1, iii, 16, iii, 17 (b¢s), v, 16, vi, 9 (bis), 
Rime C, 4, for Venus; Par. XIV, 86, & XVII, 77, Conv. II, xiii, 22, for Mars; 
Par. XVIII, 68, & 115, Conv. II, xiii, 25, for Jupiter; Par. I1, 30, for the Moon; 
Par. XXXIII, 145, for the Sun. In Tuscany they still say: La stella del sole. 

2 Dante so uses it in Par. I, 40; and apparently also in Jnf. XV, 55, & 
XXVI, 23. Bono Giamboni’s translation of Brunetto Latini’s Trésors, II, 41, 
discussing constellations, says in part: “‘... infra le altre sono dodici stelle, 
che son chiamate li dodici segni, cioé: Aries. ...’’ (The original French is, 
speaking of “les estoiles que on puet choisir et conoistre clerement au firma- 
ment’’: “... entre les autres, en i a .xij. qui sont apelé li .xij. signe; ce sont: 
Aries ....’”’: Chabaille ed. of Trésors, I, iii, 111.) 

§ The Tommaseo-Bellini dictionary: ‘‘All’ora della stella, vale Al vespro.”’ 

* Tommaseo-Bellini: ‘“‘A stella levata, vale A giorno fatto, chiaro.”’ 

5 Par. XII, 29: “l’ago alla stella’’; Conv. III, v, 9: “ .. . se una pietra po- 
tesse cadere da questo nostro polo, ella cadrebbe 14 oltre nel mare Oceano, a 
punto in su quel dosso del mare dove, se fosse uno uomo, la stella [li] sarebbe 
sempre in sul mezzo del capo.” 

6 In Par. XV, 13-18, Dante explains that meteors are not really ‘shooting 
stars.’”” He does not seem to mention comets; and, strangely enough, never 
once refers to the Star of Bethlehem. 
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The really perplexing thing about the use of stella in the singular 
is that it seems certainly to have been often employed as a collec- 
tive. The most unescapable case is in Vita Nuova XXIII, where “‘la 
stella” of verse 50 in the canzone is explained in the prose by the 
plural “‘le stelle.”’”? Hardly less convincing are two uses in canzoni 
of the Convivio, the first repeated seven times in the singular in the 
prose commentary and explained once by means of the plural, and 
the second repeated once in the singular in the prose.’ Rime XC, 
16f., ‘‘Feremi ne lo cor sempre tua luce, come raggio in /a stella,’ may 
also be a collective use; but it may be intended representatively, for 
“any star.’’® Other instances of the use of la stella that I have noted 
which might be thought of as collective in meaning include: (1) 
Guido Cavaleanti’s “In un boschetto trova’ pasturella Pit che la 
stella bella al mi’ parere’’; (2) Guido Guinizelli’s “dalla stella valor 
non discende” and ‘‘La stella i da valore’’;® (3) Brunetto Latini’s 
“ .. la bonta [della giustizia], pid che della stella lucida, o del sole 
quando si corica, 0 quando si lieva....’’;!' (4) Cececo d’Ascoli’s 
“..Vannottare delle prave veechie Che par che in cielo la stella 
s’insangue.”’” 

The first appearance in the singular of la stella in the Divine 
Comedy is in the famous verse in which Vergil describes the eyes of 
Beatrice who had appeared to him in Limbo: ‘‘Lucevan li oechi suoi 
pit che la stella’”’:"* commenting on which, Scartazzini remarked, in 
his Leipzig edition, that the earliest commentators ‘don’t stop at 
this use’—the implication perhaps being that they were accustomed 
to it—; but later expositors have very much occupied themselves with 
the simile, giving it apparently every possible interpretation. The 
problem will probably never be solved for this particular passage, 





7 Vss. 49-51: Poi mi parve vedere a poco a poco / turbar lo sole e apparir 
la stella, / e pianger elli ed ella—cf. prose §5: e pareami vedere lo sole oscurare, 
si che le stelle si mostravano di colore ch’ elle mi faceano giudicare che pianges- 
sero. 

8 (1) Conv. III, canzone, vs. 79 f.: ma li nostri occhi per cagioni assai / 
chiaman /a stella talor tenebrosa—with la stella repeated in the prose in LX, 11, 
12 (bis), 14, 15, 16 (with here the pronoun ella agreeing with it), and X, 1; and 
explained by the plural, le stelle, in IX, 15. 

(2) Conv. IV, canzone, vs. 103f: si com’ é’1 cielo dovunqu’ é la stella, / ma 
cid non é converso—with la stella repeated in the prose in XIX, 5. 

® Possibly the “fiammella”’ of Inf. X VII, 33, is also a collective; as it refers 
to the ‘‘di foco dilatate falde’’ of XIV, 29. 

10 Canzone “‘Al cor gentil,’’ vss. 13 and 17. 

" Tesoro (Carrer ed., Venice, 1839, 2nd p. 44) VI, 26. 

2 TL’ Acerba, 3542 f. 

18 Inf. II, 55. 
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or for a number of other cases; but it would seem that some effort 
should be made to investigate the general problem; that is, how the 
singular number, la stella, came to be used sometimes as a collective 
noun, as it apparently was. 

Many Latin neuter plural nouns gave Romance feminine singu- 
lar: one of the most familiar is folia, plural of foliwm, which gave 
Italian foglia, Spanish hoja, French feuille, ete. So pendula gave 
French pendule, feminine singular, meaning ‘‘clock.’’ This shows that 
in the Vulgar Latin transitional stage there arose confusion with the 
feminine singulars of the first declension in -a: the resulting nouns 
being felt first, doubtless, as collective in meaning, and then as 
true singulars. Occasionally one of these nouns has come down in a 
way which suggests that the modern feminine singular may still be 
felt as a collective. For example, the Latin gesta has given not only 
the modern Italian plural le gesta, ‘‘valorous deeds,”’ but the singular 
la gesta, literary for “the expedition, enterprise’; and in French la 
geste has as one of its meanings ‘‘epic or heroic poem of the Middle 
Ages.”’ And our word stella seems to have a collective meaning in the 
French phrase a la belle éoile, elliptical for a l’enseigne de la belle 
étoile, Old French a l’estoile: metaphor of an inn, in which one sleeps 
under the stars in the open air. 

I suggest as an hypothesis, keeping in mind the fact that the Latin 
stella is supposed to be from *steruwla, a diminutive of a base *ster 
which is also the base of ustrum: that there existed in Vulgar Latin 
a word *astellum, felt as a diminutive of astrum; that *astella, the 
plural of this, came to be used as a collective feminine singular, and 
by aphaeresis of the initial a- through attraction to the final -a of the 
article la became stella, homonym of the original true feminine singu- 
lar stella. This hypothesis apparently can not be supported by docu- 
mentary evidence; but it would very satisfactorily explain a puzzling 
phenomenon. 

H. D. Austin 


University of Southern California 














TAL CHE TESTE PIAGGIA 


N THE course of his colloquy with the Florentine glutton Ciacco 
in the third circle of Hell, Dante asks about the cause of the dis- 
cord in Florence and about prospects for the future. Ciacco’s reply 
reads in part as follows: 
Dopo lunga tencione 
Verranno al sangue, e la parte selvaggia 
Caccera |’altra con molta offensione. 
Poi appresso convien che questa caggia 
Infra tre soli, e che l’altra sormonti 
Con la forza di tal che testé piaggia. 
Alte terra lungo tempo le fronti, 
Tenendo I’altra sotto gravi pesi, 
Come che di cid pianga o che n’adonti. (Inferno VI, 64-72) 
While the historical background of this statement is sufficiently 
understood, verse 69 offers three problems on which commentators 
fail to agree: Who is the person referred to as tal che testé piaggia; 
what is the grammatical construction of the phrase; and what is the 
meaning of the verb piaggia? In addition, the passage is often 
quoted in discussing the date of the composition of the first seven 
cantos of the Inferno. 

The history of Florence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
illustrates what Dante says of Fortuna in the following canto (/n- 
ferno VII, 77-84). Guelfs and Ghibellines alternated in power until 
the triumph of the Guelfs in the battle of Benevento in 1266, after 
which the Ghibellines failed to “learn the art of returning”’ (Jnferno 
X, 40-51), and the Guelfs steadily consolidated their position. But 
peace did not long prevail in la cittd partita, for the Guelfs divided 
into factions: Bianchi, the popular party, headed by the Cerchi 
family, and Neri, partisans of the Papacy, headed by the Donati. 
The lunga tencione (tenzone) refers to the rivalry of these factions 
during a series of years, culminating in a violent outbreak on May 1, 
1300. A few weeks later, while Dante was Prior, leaders of both fac- 
tions were banished, but the quarrels continued. In June, 1301, the 
Bianchi, whom Dante calls la parte selvaggia, took the offensive and 
drove out the Neri.The latter had been for some time intriguing with 
Pope Boniface VIII and the French—as Del Lungo expresses it, 
“® la lonza che tresca con la lupa e il leone.’’! On the pretext of wish- 


1 Lectura Dantis, Inf. VI, p. 30; the allusion will not escape readers who are 
familiar with discussions of the allegory of Jnf. I. 
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ing to end strife, but in reality to secure control of Florence through 
the Neri, the Pope sent as peace-maker Charles de Valois, brother 
of King Philip IV of France. Charles entered the city on November 1, 
1301. As a result, the Neri gained the upper hand, and banished 
from Florence many of the Bianchi, including Dante (January 27, 
1302). It was easy to see that they would “hold their foreheads high” 
for a long time. 

The person referred to as tal che testé piaggia is taken by three com- 
mentators of the fourteenth century—Boccaccio, Buti, Anonimo 
Fiorentino—and by most of the moderns to be Pope Boniface VIII. 
The general meaning would be that at the assumed date of the Divina 
Commedia (April, 1300) he was already engaged in intrigues to gain 
control of Florence, although overt acts did not occur until later. 
On the other hand, most of the early commentators and some in the 
nineteenth century apply the reference to Charles de Valois (often 
called Carlo senza terra). Paget Toynbee in his Dante Dictionary, 
s.v. Bonifazio and s.v. Carlo, does not decide between these identifi- 
cations. Seartazzini and others point out that in April, 1300, Charles 
was not involved in Florentine affairs, and that he did not come to 
Italy until late in the following year. But the force of this argument 
depends on the meaning given to the verb piaggiare; if it is connected 
with the noun piaggia, in the sense of keeping close to the shore, it 
might apply to Charles to indicate that he had not yet started on 
his expedition. Thus Benvenuto da Imola: ‘‘Scilicet Karoli sine terra, 
che testé piaggia, idest qui nune stat ad plagiam, quasi dicat, qui 
nondum est in motu, nee in procinectu veniendi.’”’ And Cristoforo 
Landino: “‘Piaggiare é stare di mezzo, perche piaggiare diciamo di chi 
va piaggia, piaggia quasi fra mare e terra, overamente piaggia, cioé 
non ha ancor dato le vele al vento, ma sta in ispiaggia, e non é mosso, 
e intendi di Carlo senza terra.’ Others interpret tal che as a certain 
planet (Pietro Alighieri, Commentarium, Firenze, 1845: “Cum vir- 
tute talis planetae...’’), or as God (Jacopo della Lana: ‘Colla 
forza di Dio.’’). For other commentators, see Scartazzini’s second 
Leipzig edition of Inferno (1900) and the article by Masséra cited 
below. 

Inference from the context is sometimes the only resource for in- 


2 The first edition of Landino’s commentary on Dante was printed at 
Venice in 1481. This is an early instance of spiaggia (the 1493 edition has 7 
sptagia) ia its modern sense, ‘‘sea-shore,’”’ which, according to Schiaffini (see 
next note), has not been cited before the 16th century, although in the sense 
“gentle slope”’ the word is used by Villani. 
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terpreting obscure or ambiguous words (e.g. ramogna in Purg. XI, 
25). In the case under consideration, various meanings for piaggiare 
have been inferred from the historical situation and from the ety- 
mology of the word. Apparently piaggiare is derived from the noun 
piaggia in the sense of “‘sea-shore,”’ particularly in the phrase andar 
piaggia piaggia (see quotation from Landino, above), “to keep close 
to the shore.’’® From this original meaning of the verb it is a logical 
step to the meaning “to keep close to someone,” ‘‘to get around 
someone by flattery,’ and then simply ‘“‘to flatter,’’ which as we shall 
see is the accepted meaning in many cases. With this derivation of 
the verb in mind, some commentators, as noted above, understood 
Dante to be referring to Charles de Valois, who had not yet left the 
shore to set out for Italy. The dictionaries confirm this definition, 
but differ in the secondary meanings. Thus Cappuccini: ‘“‘inir. 
navigar lungo la spiaggia; anche tr. secondare adulando, adulare.”’ 
Tommaseo e Bellini: “1. Andare o Star a piaggia. 2. Tenersi neutrale 
tra le parti, Temporeggiare, per accostarsi poi alla pid fortunata 
(Inf. VI, 69 quoted, with notation ‘Non com.’). 3. Secondare con 
doleezza di parole l’altrui opinione, ad effetto di venire cautamente, 
e quasi con inganno, pian piano a fine del suo pensiero (several cita- 
tions).’’ Fanfani gives these definitions in almost identical words 
(“‘secondare con parole lusinghevoli l’altrui opinione, ecc.’’), and 

3 L. Spitzer, ‘Ital. piaggiare ‘schmeichelnd betéren’ ”’ in Archivum Romant- 
cum, 7 (1923), 514-16, accepts this etymology; he agrees with Meyer-Liibke, 
REW 6565, in rejecting former suggestions (*placitiare, *placidare), and also 
rejects Meyer-Liibke’s derivation from Gk. plagiare, ‘betriigen.’ He does not 
mention Torraca’s piateggiare.—The noun ptaggia does not come directly from 
classical Latin plaga, ‘region,’ but from plagia, in medieval Latin meaning 
both ‘sloping ground’ and ‘sea-shore.’ Plagia maris was used in parts of South- 
ern Italy where Greek influence was strong; plagia may come from plaga 
crossed with wAayws, or from ra raya; plaiu and plaia also occur (preserved 
in the Chiaia of Naples). See A. Schiaffini’s review in Studi Danteschi 21(1937), 
180-82, of P. Aebischer, ‘‘Précisions sur les origines lointaines du fr. ‘plage,’ ”’ 
in Vox Romanica 1 (1936), 225-34. Fr. plage is a borrowing from piaggia, 
according to the etymological dictionaries of Bloch, Gamillscheg, and others. 
Kérting, LRW 7219, derives piaggia and plage from *plagia; the asterisk is 
an error, since this form is found in texts from the 6th century on.— Dante 
uses piaggiare only in the passage cited above; he uses the noun piaggia in the 
sense of ‘shore’ in Jnf. III, 92; Purg. II, 50; XVII, 78; and in the sense of 
‘slope’ in Inf. I, 29; II, 62; VII, 108; Purg. 1V, 35; Conv. III, 111, 4; Rime 61, 4; 
100, 47. Petrarch uses the noun 24 times, in both senses; he does not use the 
verb.— Piagia, ‘shore,’ is used in an anonymous ballata of the 13th cent. in 
the Vatican ms. (Monaci, Crestomazia, p. 287).—Cf. Barbi in Bull. Soc. Dant., 
12, 253; 18, 3 (defining piaggia as luogo in pendio). Cf. also Gréber in ALL, 
4, 442; 12, 57.—Some of the references in this note were furnished by Prof. 
E. C. Armstrong and Dr. R. A. Hall, Jr. 
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adds: ‘“Adulare.’”’ Petrocchi: “tenersi vicini alla piaggia per evitar 
pericoli; fig. lusingare.’’ Blane, Vocabolario Dantesco: “‘bordeggiare 
lungo la costa; onde in politica: barcamenarsi, procedere ambigua- 
mente.” 

These definitions are reflected in commentaries on the Inferno 
and in translations. Thus Boccaccio in his Commento: “Dicesi appo 
i Fiorentini colui piaggiare, il quale mostra di voler quello che egli 
non vuole... la qual cosa vogliono aleuni in questa discordia de’ 
Bianchi e de’ Neri di Firenze aver fatta papa Bonifazio.’”’ Buti: “Ora 
sta di mezzo et indifferente; cioé non da vista d’essere dali’una parte 
né dall’altra; perché piaggiare é andare fra la terra e l’alto mare.”’ 
Gelli: “(Compiacendo e secondando, ché cosi significa piaggiare.”’ 
Modern comments show a variety of interpretations. Torraca: 
‘Piaggiare, piateggiare, significd anche litigare e chiamare in giudizio; 
€ proprio nei primi mesi del 1300 Bonifazio VIII contendeva col 
comune fiorentino, che aveva processato tre cittadini accusati di 
mercanteggiare nella Curia la liberta della patria.’’ Grandgent, in 
his commentary, adopts this idea: ““Piaggiare meant ‘to temporize’ 
(perhaps originally ‘to hug the shore’) and also ‘to go to law’... 
either meaning would fit here.’”?’ Del Lungo, Commento: “‘Si tiene tra 
l’una parte e l’altra, ‘piaggia’ (per cosi dire) o costeggia fra terra e 
alto mare.”’ V. Rossi: ‘Di Bonifazio VIII, che ora va lusingando 
ambedue le parti, si destreggia fra l’una e l’altra.”” Vincenzo Buo- 
nanni in the sixteenth century :4 “‘Piaggia dicono 1 spositori significare 
posa e ferma, cioé che sta fermo nella piaggia a guisa di nave, il che 
io non penso si possa e debba in tal modo sporre ... E fiorentina- 
mente si dice, il tale mi va piaggiando, e mi piaggia, cioé mi va ai 
versi, e mi da del buono per la pace, e non m’innasprisce.”’ A few of the 
translations may be quoted: 


Cary (1814): By borrow’d force of one, who under shore 


Now rests. 
Longfellow: By force of him who now is on the coast. 
Norton: Through the force of one who even now is tacking. 
H. Johnson: Through that one’s power who temporizes now. 
C. Langdon: By help of one who now is ‘on the fence.’ 
Wheeler: Through him who trims his sail to every breeze. 


It appears, then, that now one meaning, now another has been 
adopted, partly at least as inferences from the context. It is not im- 


possible that for reasons of prudence Dante may here have been in- 
tentionally ambiguous. There is no doubt that in April, 1300, 


* Discorso sopra la prima Cantica, Firenze, 1572, quoted by Masséra and 
by Scartazzini, l.c. 
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Charles de Valois had not yet started for Italy and that Bonifazio 
was “‘temporizing’’ and may have been “‘flattering”’ certain Floren- 
tines, though it may be doubted that he was ‘‘on the fence.’’® The 
duplicity of the Pope is obvious, but it is not here in question. The 
meaning ‘‘to flatter’ given by some commentators for piaggiare is 
confirmed by writers who use the word without any reference to 
Dante and Ciacco; and in some instances they define it, thus imply- 
ing that it was not commonly understood. The Crusca Dictionary 
cites the word in Donato Velluti, in the Pataffio ascribed to Brunetto 
Latini, and in B. Varchi’s Ercolano, with the meaning to “flatter.” 
Thus Varchi: ‘“‘Quello che i latini dicono adulari si dice fiorentina- 
mente piaggiare.”’ Giovanni della Casa, Galateo, cap. XVI, in a long 
discussion of “Cirimonie,’” condemns the vice of adulation or flat- 
tery: “Il qual vizio i nostri antichi chiamarono, se io non erro, 
plaggiare; del qual peccato niuno é pid abominevole, né che peggio 
stia ad un gentiluomo.’* G. Villani, VIII, 69, has: ‘“Quelli che 
piaggiavano col legato,’”’ which seems to mean “those who were in- 
triguing with the legate’’; but Masséra, in his article on piaggiare’ 
(p. 377), suggests reading, with at least one fourteenth-century 
manuscript, “piaggiavano il legato.” 

The important article by Masséra just cited discusses the meaning 
of the verb in connection with the grammatical construction of the 
phrase. Up to that time (1899) all interpreters, with one exception, 
had assumed that tal che is the subject of piaggia; so that this verb, 
if transitive, is left hanging in the air without an object (most inter- 
preters, to be sure, had made it intransitive). On the other hand, 
Raffaele Andreoli in his commentary® (published at Naples in 1856, 
often reprinted) proposed to make fal che the object, interpreting: 
“Che la parte Nera sormonti con |’aiuto di uno, cui ella gid fin da ora 
sta lusingando.’”’ Andreoli applies this to Charles de Valois; Masséra 


5 Cf. Zingarelli, La Vita, i Tempi e le Opere di Dante, Milano, 1931, p. 912: 
“T’importanza maggiore sta in quel verso, relativo alle relazioni di papa 
Bonifazio, con la parte dei Donati, al piaggiare, cioé lusingare, al blandire 
reciproco, perché vi si mette per la prima volta in luce l’opera del Pontefice, 
il quale, insomma, favorisce la discordia .. . ”’ 

6 The first edition of Galateo was Venezia, 1558. A curious turn is given in 
the Latin translation by Niccold Fierberto inglese, published 1595 and re- 
printed at Padova, 1728, p. 89: “Quod vitium majores nostri Italice Piaggiare, 
id est, parietem gypso oblinire, ni fallar, appellarunt.”’ 

7 Aldo Masséra, “Il ‘piaggiare’ dantesco,”’ in Giornale Dantesco, 7 (1899), 
371-82. 

® Cited by Masséra, op. cit., p. 378, and by Scartazzini in his Leipzig edi- 
tion of Inferno, 1900. 
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adopts his construction, but applies the reference to the Pope. He 
points out that if the sense of piaggzare is “to flatter,” as it is in 
Tuscan usage, it is absurd to say that Boniface (and still more 
Charles) was flattering anyone in April, 1300; on the contrary, the 
reference is to “pratiche (diciamole pure piiggerfe) dei Neri presso 
Sonifazio.”’ Evidently, the action of the Neri in Rome was important 
enough—and successful enough—for Dante to recall it. Although he 
was still a Guelf, his opposition to the Pope became more and more 
marked during the year 1300, and the Cronica of Dino Compagni, 
even more than that of Villani, makes evident that the intrigues of 
the Neri were in full swing early in that year. Hence, Masséra con- 
cludes,? Dante means to say that within three years the Neri will 
prevail by the aid of the Pope, whom they are already trying to gain 
to their cause by means of flattery. In view of the situation and the 
normal meaning of piaggiare, this seems in fact to be the most 
natural interpretation of Ciacco’s statement, and to it no grammati- 
cal objection can be raised. It is the interpretation favored by Fran- 
cesco Flamini, as follows:'° 

Che teste piaggia: Che essa ora blandisce (che oggetto; testé riferito al mo- 
mento in cui s’immagina pronunziata la profezia). Il pontefice Bonifazio 


VIII, cui fin dal prorompere delle due parti in aperta contesa i Neri s’erano 
ingegnati di tirar dalla loro con lusinghe, si varra della sua potenza per farli 


trionfare. 


There never was a more thoroughly Florentine writer than Antonio 
Pucci, and he was also an enthusiastic admirer of Dante. It is there- 
fore interesting to compare with Dante’s use of piaggiare a ballata 
by Pucci which has never been cited in this connection. 


Questi verst fece Ant® Pucct 
per li bugiardi 


Piaggiando parla ciascun che favella, 
E nessun dice quel ch’egli ha nel core, 
Ma quel che piacer crede a l|’auditore. 
Chi piaggia per amor, chi per paura, 
Chi per util ch’aspetta da quel tale 
Confessa e niega contra dirittura 
E biasima il ben fare a loda il male; 
E questo avvien perch’ogn’uno ha per male 
D’esser ripreso, onde per lo migliore 
Si pigiia il peggio e seguita l’errore. 


9 Op. cit., p. 382. It may be mentioned that according to F. D’Ovidio, 
Studii sulla Div. Com., 1901, p. 552, Dante uses testé and testeso to reter to the 
recent past or the immediate future, never to the present; he therefore gives 
to piaggia a future sense. This statement is not borne out by other authorities. 

10 F, Flamini ed. A. Pompeati, Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, vol. 
I, Jnferno, Milano, F. Vallardi, 1925. The comment on the first 25 cantos is 
by Flamini, the remainder and the proemio by Pompeati. 
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Pochi son quei c’hoggi dichino il vero, 
E molto men quei che ’! vogliono udire, 
Si che ciascun mostra bianco per nero; 
E contro a cid niuno ardisce a dire, 
Pensandosi esser meglio acconsentire 
A quel che fa il malo operatore 
Che far nimico chi mi porta amore. 
Promette ciaschedun con lieto ciglio 
Di ben servire, e ch’a cid non si stanca, 
Poi quando rende fava nel consiglio, 
Se l’ha promessa nera la da bianca; 
Cosi la fede ogn’hora al mondo manca, 
Ma chi é per tal modo traditore 
Nella presente vita ha poco honore. 
Chi la promessa manca per giustitia 
Insino a hora |’ho per iscusato; 
Ma chi dal vero si parte per malitia 
Al mio parer debbe esser biasimato. 
Il don promesso debbe esser servato 
Liberamente al domandatore 
Ove non sia peccato o disonore. 


This is a regular ballata, with the rhyme -ore of the ritornello 
repeated at the end of every stanza. Except for modernization of 
the punctuation, the text is reproduced here exactly as it stands in 
the only manuscript known to contain it, Cod. Chigiano L.iv.131, 
pp. 723-24 (modern numbering, fol. 361; the apostrophes are in the 
manuscript, e.g. perch’ogn’uno). The ballata has been published once, 
with minor errors of transcription, in F. Ferri, La Poesia popolare in 
Antonio Pucct (Bologna, 1909), p. 149. The manuscript is compara- 
tively late, and the heading (per li bugiard?) is probably not original; 
but there is no reason to doubt the ascription to Pucci, since the 
ballata is in his characteristic moralizing style and is preceded and 
followed by sonnets ascribed to him in other manuscripts as well as 
this one."' One is tempted to imagine that when he composed it, par- 
ticularly the verses 


Chi piaggia per amor, chi per paura, 
Chi per util ch’aspetta da quel tale... 


1 The ballata is preceded by Pucci’s sonnet Loda e ringrazia Iddio princt- 
palmente, p. 722 (Ferri, p. 196) and the reply sonnet, Amico che cost tenera- 
mente, p. 723, the first six verses of the ballata following on the same page 
(Ferri, p. 197). It is followed by several sonnets with headings reading Sito 
del medeso Anto Pucci: Uno ha tre figlie e vuol maritarne una, p. 725 (Ferri, 
p. 212; ef. Ezio Levi, Poesia di Popolo e Poesia di Corte nel Trecento, Livorno, 
1915, p. 81); J fra minori de la povera vita, p. 725, and I fra predicatori non 
mangian carne, p. 726—these two ascribed by Ferri, p. 35, to Filippo Scarlatti, 
and to Pucci by G. Volpi, Rime di Trecentisti minori, 1907, pp. 106-07, and 
others; Ohime Comun come conciar ti veggio, p. 727 (Ferri, p. 201; Volpi, p. 
106); Deh fami una canzon fami un sonetto, p. 729 (Ferri, p. 184; Volpi, p. 
86); and others on pp. 728, 758, 677, 678. 
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he may have had in mind Dante’s fal che testé piaggia. The canto of 
his Centiloquio on Dante’s death is well known, and he often quotes 
or imitates verses of the Divina Commedia.” 

According to a tradition dating from Boccaccio, Dante had com- 
pleted before his exile the first seven cantos of the Inferno; some five 
years later the manuscript was discovered among his papers and 
sent to Moroello Malaspina, with whom he was staying at the time. 
With Malaspina’s encouragement he took up the work again, be- 
ginning canto VIII with the words Jo dico seguitando .. .° One of 
the arguments frequently brought against this tradition is the as- 
sumption that Dante puts into Ciacco’s mouth a prophecy of his 
exile, so that at least a part of canto VI, and presumably all of cantos 
I-VII, must have been written later. Many scholars have rejected 
the story, either because they regard the evidence of Boccaccio as 
untrustworthy, or because they put the beginning of the Inferno 
after 1302—some about 1307, some in 1313 or even later.'4 On the 
other hand, it seems obvious that Boccaccio himself believed in the 
truth of his information; however, he was puzzled by the apparent 
reference to Dante’s banishment (il perdere lo stato la setta Bianca, 
e il partirsi di Firenze fu tutto uno), and questioned whether the 
reference could have been added to the text at a later date. The 
solution of this problem he left to his readers (ciascuno ne creda 
quello che pit vero o pid verisimile gii pare). 

Whether or not Boccaccio’s testimony is taken at its face value, 
there is independent evidence that the Inferno was begun before the 


1 Canto 55 of the Centiloquio has been often printed; see K. McKenzie, 
Antonio Pucci, Le Note, 1931, p. 89. In a ballata on the banishment of the 
Duca d’Atene, 1343, Pucci has (Ferri, p. 247): 

Si come il Conte disse a Bonifazio: 
‘“‘Larg’ impromessa co |’attender corto... 
and in the same connection as in Jnferno XXVII, 110-11, Pucci says in 
Centiloquio 33, terzina 95: 
Per questo disse Dante, se ben veggio: 
Lunga impromessa coll’attender corto 
Ti fara triunfar nell’alto seggio. 
Other instances of Pucci’s familiarity with Dante could be cited; for instance, 
he quotes Jnf. V, 25, 121-23 (Ferri, p. 234) and Par. XXII, 16-18 (Ferri, 
p. 277). 

18 Boccaccio relates the story both in his Life of Dante (1351-1353) and in 
his Comment on the Inferno (1373): ed. Milanesi, I, 60; II, 128-34; ed. D. 
Guerri (1918), I, 50-51, 96-97; II, 262-66. 

14 Cf. Zingarelli, op. cit., pp. 785-92; Barbi, Dante, Firenze, 1933, pp. 77-80; 
Hauvette, Etudes sur la Divine Comédie, Paris, 1922, pp. xii—xiv, 58; D’Ovidio, 
Nuovo volume di Studii danteschi, Caserta-Roma, 1926, pp. 124-61. 
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exile, though not necessarily in the form in which we have it."® More- 
over, careful scholars have pointed out marked differences in style, 
construction and method between the first seven cantos and the rest 
of the Divina Commedia. Edward Moore, discussing differences in 
the classification of sins, remarks: “I am not one of those who think 
that because an event is said to have happened (even by Boccaccio), 
that is a prima facie reason for doubting or disbelieving it.’’ Henri 
Hauvette, like Moore, is inclined to accept Boccaccio’s story of the 
seven cantos as substantially accurate."* G. A. Borgese, in a brilliant 
article on ‘““The Wrath of Dante,’’!? concludes as follows: 

It is certain that between the seventh and eighth canto there is a gap, a stylis- 
tic and moral interval, which postulates a decisive crisis of the personality 
with, most probably, an adequate interruption of time. It is quite possible 
that the first seven cantos were composed on inspirations, plans, or even 
sketches and drafts reaching as far back as the Vita Nuova and “Donne che 
avete intelletto d’amore.”’ It is highly unlikely—and not on account of 
Ciacco’s prophecy alone—that they were written, such as we have them now, 
in a past so remote. 

All these matters are discussed ably and in detail in a recent book 
by G. Ferretti.‘ He maintains that Ciacco’s prophecy-after-the- 
event does not refer to Dante’s exile and subsequent developments, 
as usually stated, but rather to the oppression of the White party by 
the Blacks between November 1, 1301, when Charles de Valois 
entered Florence, and the following January. The phrase tenendo 
V’altra sotto gravi pest implies that the victims were still in Florence 
when the passage was written; in other words, the prophecy ends be- 
fore January 27, 1302, and was written during or just after the 
events it describes. Dante had not yet made the rule that shades in 
hell know about the past and the future, but not about the present 
(see Inferno X, 97-105), and this is one reason for assuming a break 
between cantos VII and VIII. If we count infra tre soli from January 
1, 1300, the events of January, 1302, are already in the third year. 
When Dante foretells his exile (Inf. X, 79-81; Par. XVII, 46-51, 
where there is a reference to the intrigues in Rome in 1300), he does 


16 Cf. Pompeati, op. cit., p. lix: “La quale (la D.C.) fu forse iniziata in 
Firenze prima dell’esilio. Cosi ora si tende a credere, pur dubitando dell’esat- 
tezza del racconto boccaccesco . . . Non é da escludere che i canti dell’/nferno 
eventualmente composti prima dell’esilio fossero pid tardi rimaneggiati.’’ Cf. 
Hauvette, op. cit., pp. 48-50; B. Croce, La Poesia di Dante, Bari, 1921, p. 73. 

16 Moore, Studies in Dante, 2d series, Oxford, 1899, p. 169; Hauvette, op. 
cit., pp. 43 ff. 

17 Speculum, 13 (1938), 183-93; see p. 191. 

18 Giovanni Ferretti, 7 due Tempi delia Composizione della Divina Com- 
media, Bari, Laterza, 1935. 
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so in terms that are clear and explicit. In canto VI he has in mind 
the fortunes of his party and the city rather than his personal fate 

It is often stated, without proof, that Dante was absent from 
Florence during the period indicated above—that, in fact, he never 
returned to the city after going on an embassy with two other men 
to Rome in October, 1301. Apparently the Pope detained him when 
the other ambassadors left Rome; but there was no reason for de- 
taining him further after Charles de Valois had arrived in Florence.'® 
Ferretti concludes that cantos VI and VII were composed in Flor- 
ence between November, 1301, and mid-January, 1302. If this 
is granted, there is no occasion to assume that the text of Ciacco’s 
prophecy was changed at a later date. Cantos I-V had doubtless 
been composed in 1300 or 1301; I and VI in particular seem to have 
been written close to the assumed date cf the action of the Divina 
Commedia, and in the form in which we have them. 

Some critics are unwilling to accept in its entirety this somewhat 
revolutionary theory. Nevertheless, Ferretti has clearly demon- 
strated that it is perfectly possible to accept as substantially correct 
Boccaccio’s account of the finding of the manuscript of cantos I- 
VII, which had been written in Florence and left behind when Dante 
began his life as an exile; and that Ciacco’s prophecy refers, not to 
Dante’s exile, but to events which had already taken place before 


Dante left the city. 





KENNETH McKENZIE 


Princeton University 


19 Cf. Ferretti, op. cit., pp. 360-76; Zingarelli, op. cit., pp. 407-10. 











DANTE IN GERMANY! 
I 


N A review in the Archivum Romanicum of 1938 I had attempted 

a comparison between the general character of the two leading 
Italian Dante journals and the undertaking of the German Dante 
Society; and something had been adduced in the sense of a justifica- 
tion for existence of a special non-Italian organ beside the publica- 
tions of the poet’s fellow-countrymen Barbi and Pietrobono, really 
unapproachable in natural feeling. In contrast to them a group of 
foreigners, such as the collaborators of the German yearbook, has at 
most the occasional advantage of greater distance from the center 
of light, about which all assemble in common. Their greatest dis- 
advantage is the uncertainty which cannot be eliminated, in the 
face of the great object of their investigations, and consequently the 
unevenness in style and level of the individual contributions, which 
has been characteristic of the German Dante Jahrbuch since its re- 
vival (1921) and which up to now it has not been able completely 
to overcome. 

In the two volumes lying before us today we find also, on the one 
hand contributions of the very highest scientific quality like the 
articles of Walter Goetz and Martin Grabmann; fascinating lectures 
like those of G. V. Amoretti on ‘“Petrarca und Dante”’ (splendidly 
translated), and that of A. Dyroff on ‘““Dante und die Antike’’; in- 
vestigations of competent experts like those of Gerhard Ledig and 
F. v. Falkenhausen; unpretentious but valuable factual reports like 
the presentation of the life of Streckfuss, the classical translator of 
Dante, or the experiments at translation of Wilhelm Jordan who died 
in 1904.—Also a sketch like that of Carl Stange “‘Mi ritrovai per una 
selva oscura’”’ (vol. 21) seems welcome because it picks interesting 
textual contacts out of authors lying far from one another: namely 
between Egidio Colonna’s (incidentally this is disputed: see Zinga- 
relli, Dante, 2nd ed., p. 189) commentary on Guido Cavaleanti’s 
great canzone on the one hand, and Dante’s first lines on the other. 

i This paper is essentially a review of the last two published volumes of 
the Deutsches Dante-Jakrbuch. A letter that accompanied the article, if pub- 
lished here, would make that clear. For further clarification and explanations 
see the News Notes of this issue of Jtalica. The volumes are: Deutsches Dante- 
Jahrbuch. Hrsg. im Auftrag der Deutschen Dante-Gesellschaft von Friedrich 


Schneider. Band 20 (Neue Folge 11). 21 (Neue Folge 12). Weimar, Hermann 
Boehlau, 1938, 1939. [Editor.] 
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Here, however, a certain sketchiness is disturbingly noticeable. For 
Stange Dante serves really only as an occasion to discourse about 
Egidio and Guido. Giovanni Papini, the prototype of inconsiderate 
and even affectedly unscientific independence? is twice (pp. 167, 171) 
counted as the only “‘guarantor’”’ for questions of Dante investiga- 
tion. 

And this inclination to use Dante only as a spring board so to 
speak, for one’s own hobbyhorse of the moment, as if anyone might 
speak of him who plans to deal intimately with any other field: it 
becomes apparent in some essays especially in volume 21. I pass 
over other examples and mention only the essay of Hugo Lange: 
“Der heliakische Aufgang der Fixsterne bei Dante und Chaucer’”’ 
(vol. 21). Here in unorganized confusion are treated astronomical 
things, Chaucer and—least of all—Dante. The erudition of the 
author, elsewhere proved, is to be honored; but he is quite clearly 
not in a position to bring a connected thought to completion in 
tolerable German. After two perusals the undersigned did not know 
what real advance was made through these 22 overstuffed pages 
toward the comprehension of the verses Purg. 9, 1-6, from which 
they take their departure; details are omitted to save space. 

Many critics of the German Dante yearbook—recently, for ex- 
ample, Walter Naumann in Romanische Forschungen 52 (1938), 
Heft 2/3—have always deplored the lack of discriminating judg- 
ment in the regular bibliographical reports of the editor, Friedrich 
Schneider, so estimable as collections of material. It seems to be the 
same lack in critical energy which leads him as editor to such a 
juxtaposition of the most highly valuable specialized works with 
either unassuming or windy products of a more or less harmless 
dilettantism: the principal reason for the disproportionate general 
effect, on account of which the German Dante yearbook, in other 
respects so decidedly valuable, is still differentiated, so much to its 
disadvantage, from its Italian sisters. 


II 


Another objection, however, which the present writer had raised 
repeatedly for many years in his reports on the Jahrbuch, in the 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und roman- 
ische Philologie, Archivum Romanicum, etc., has meanwhile happily 
become untenable: namely, the narrowness of the horizon of in- 


2 Outsidertum. [A few words of Dr. Leo’s original German are given in foot- 
notes. Editor. ] 
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vestigation. In this respect now there is even a superiority in the 
German organ to be noted in comparison with the Italian journals 
devoted to the more immediate’ elucidation of the text. The themes 
in the volumes that lie before us reach out in all directions, so that 
Dante appears now as the exponent of the Romanic High Middle 
Ages in the broadest sense, which he really is. Brunetto Latini, Pe- 
trarca, Guido Cavalcanti, Siger of Brabant, Thomas Aquinas, Greco- 
Roman antiquity, Machiavelli and Mazzini; consequently the secu- 
lar pre-humanistic as well as the poetic precursors of Dante, and 
likewise the full-humanistic poetic counter-movement that followed 
him; the non-ecclesiastical as well as the strictly ecclesiastical the- 
ology of his epoch; his roots in the great past as well as his spiritual 
and political after-life in the history of Italy (this does not mean 
that one should set him up as crown witness for fascism); only the 
two volumes that concern us here show us this broad and many- 
figured canvas. 

Only one aspect of the poet Dante is almost completely lacking 
in this variegated picture: namely, his poetic art. A spiritual re- 
flection of the German decades just passed: poetry for poetry’s sake 
might have less and less interest for a public life continually more 
exclusively devoted to the practical. And yet Dante was immortal 
because he was a poet. It is an effective consolation to venture to 
establish that—entirely apart from Italy itself—American Dante 
scholarship, for example, still knows this: the recent splendid works 
of J. E. Shaw, of G. A. Borgese, and of other collaborators of Italica 
and the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), either as real philo- 
logical text interpretations or as aesthetic endeavors, revolve around 
Dante’s poetic art, which they do not exchange for any other center 
of interest. 

On the other hand, in the two volumes about which we are now 
reporting, really only the translation question is a problem at least 
indirectly connected with the poetic art in Dante. Friedrich von 
Falkenhausen, whose highly cultivated and nobly executed com- 
plete translation appeared a few years ago in Germany, proposes in 
his article ‘Vom Dolmetschen” (20) the guiding principle that the 
first precept of translation is “‘fidelity.’”’ This concept of fidelity is 
differentiated and defended against bordering concepts like slavish 
literalness, modernization, aesthetic unpretentiousness, obscure ec- 
centricity. Falkenhausen’s ability as a theorizer in translation is 





3 immanent. 
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even greater than as a practician; the indispensable quality which 
he sensibly demands in the translator, namely to be a poet himself, 
is denied to him as to almost all his predecessors whom he criticizes 
with such fine feeling. Neither the inscription on Hell (p. 21, note 2) 
nor “Amor mi spira”’ (p. 27) nor indeed the final line (p. 49) has 
met with any greater success in him than in countless others like 
him; and the attacks upon a great poet like Stefan George have 
therefore a distressing effect. Whatever failings George may have 
shown as a translator of Dante, he has the poetic gift which his 
critic demands, and so his translation always seems to have a kindred 
feeling out of the horizon of his greater model.—The subtle remarks 
of Falkenhausen are supplemented by reports on Streckfuss (21, 
p. 98) and Wilhelm Jordan (20, p. 142 ff.), so that experiences from 
one hundred years of the struggle over the German Dante are found 
together in the two volumes, along with an abundance of interesting 
textual examples of these three stylistic epochs. 


III 


The two volumes, however, contribute nothing more to the poetry 
of Dante as such: for in so far as poetry, in accordance with its 
nature, is form, everything that concerns subject matter relates only 
indirectly and in a preparatory manner to poetry as poetry itself. 
So too the ‘‘Offene Fragen” of the same F. v. Falkenhausen (21): 
miscellaneous contributions and “‘Lesefriichte”’ (to repeat Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz’ expression) concerning material problems of Dante 
scholarship, fashioned out of the richest store of knowledge and out 
of complete familiarity with all Dante texts; also a few more pages 
on the “Veltro” (III). 

One point seems to me to have methodological significance beyond 
the individual case of Dante; I should like therefore to devote a 
few words to it. Falkenhausen will win the approval of every scholar 
when he again puts up opposition against the intolerable distortion 
of the really classical Roman Virgil into the mediaeval sorcerer, that 
absurd idea of the monomaniac and obviously incurable Rudolf 
Palgen (p. 145 ff.). We will also welcome the sidethrust (p. 151) 
against the political mysticism of the Rossetti-Pascoli-Valli series 
(Falkenhausen names only Rossetti). Up to this point then we can 
only agree with the conservative idealism of our author. But now 
this extremely sensitive feeling which is able to separate instinctively 
the genuine from the half-genuine, is ossified into a prejudice against 
every attempt to advance from the really long outlived ideal form 
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of the classicistic Dante to the real Dante, and from the alleged 
innate ‘“‘unity”’ and the pre-established “‘balanced harmony”’ of his 
poetic form to a higher harmonious synthesis grown out of asym- 


metry. 

Two examples! 

The really horrible interpretation of the verse “poscia pid che’l 
dolor, poté’l digiuno”’ by the late A. Bassermann, cannot receive 
“the deserved rejection” (p. 149) by an appeal to ‘“‘good taste” 
(p. 151; moreover, Falkenhausen has still other arguments): that is 
an objection from the times of Enlightenment, not grown out of the 
radical striving for truth, the most respectable feature of cultural 
research today.—My other example is the ‘‘Urcommedia” of the 
same A. Bassermann; and here I take the liberty to repeat some 
lines previously published by me, since they illustrate the case at 
hand from the point of view that apparently occurred to me alone, 
that is, the principle, philological in the deepest sense: ‘“‘to compre- 
hend the style of Dante as an artistic style exactly in everything’’ 
(Deutsche Lit.-Zeitung, 1933, Sp. 795). 

There the words were: 


We mentioned previously ..., what a significance can accompany such 
efforts for the greater task, to comprehend the style of Dante as an artistic 
style in everything exactly, to know Dante’s specific individuality as it ex- 
presses itself in prose and in poetry, in science, politics and aesthetics as well 
as in the poetic art, in Latin as in Italian, in youth as in old age—through sub- 
jective and intuitive traces, finally then where possible to establish firmly the 
stages of development of this complete style within the works of Dante 
through inherent and formal criteria. This problem seems to me the . . . most 
urgent among all problems which can subject Dante to an exact and at the 
same time philosophically sustained criticism. ... The most important fruit 
of such a work would be that through it one would for the first time compre- 
hend Dante the man, and for the first time properly Dante the artist .. . in 
his essence... objectively ... one could for the first time through the 
“‘possession”’ of Dante’s whole style decide whether newly found poems. . . 
but in addition, also the numerous anonyma in the Canzoniere are by Dante 
or not; one could then, over and above the fancy or the ‘‘conviction’”’ of the 
individual decide the fundamental question whether the Commedia is a life- 
time work or only a work of Dante’s old age. How very much, for example, 
this enormously important question for the time being has been just another 
question of world view® in the sterile sense of the word, one can gather from 
the controversy that has become attached to A. Bassermann’s discovery of 
the traces of an “Urcommedia”’ (Dante-Jahrbuch, 12); for this controversy 
goes back fundamentally and only half consciously to that problem of a world 
view;* only thus is its vehemence to be explained. Bassermann had—in my 
opinion convincingly—shown that in the first canto of the /nferno are pre- 
served survivals of a more primitive cosmic view of Dante, which he did not 


4 den Stil Dantes als einen Kunststil im Ganzen exact zu erfassen. 
5 Weltanschauung. 
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erase later when he had pressed forward to his own concept of the three king- 
doms beyond the grave. . . . If Bassermann allows to remain undisturbed the 
by all means decisive question how Dante could have allowed the first sketch 
to stand unchanged in the final version, the answer would perhaps be disclosed 
with the indication that this first Song of the Inferno in its whole dreamingly 
groping mood could not be replaced poetically by anything ‘“‘more mature,”’ 
and that the differences in content disturb so little that they have only come 
to the consciousness of any one after more than 600 years; Dante then would 
deliberately have left the first draft as it was.—Against Bassermann’s theory 
the expected storm arose in Italian criticism ... as also in Germany: and if 
one reads critically F. v. Falkenhausen’s essay “Eine Urcommedia?”’ (Archiv 
{. Kulturgeschichte, 22, 237 ff.) one perceives in the thoroughgoing rejection 
of every single argument of Bassermauan, especially that principal refutation; 
“but the Comedy is, as it stands, unified, it cannot then consist of several 
strata? .. .’”"° But why not? Up till now neither the one nor the other is proved; 
but here clearly prevails a still almost unshakable formal dogma out of the 
“idealistic”? past—the dogma of the ideal harmonious unity of the Comedy— 
an idealism of form, which has just as little axiomatic validity to lay claim to 
as twenty years ago still valid, likewise material dogmas, had, such as the 
“unearthly Beatrice,” “the pure youth Dante,” and other abstract phantoms 
of which not much is left at the present time, while that formal ideal is still 
in full bloom . . . Bassermann’s discovery then opens to question on its side 
the dogma of the formal homogeneity of the Commedia and against this rises 
fundamentally the objection: can there be an answer to the question: “Are 
there style strata in the Commedia?’ ... only with formal means, precisely 
the means of an... exact investigation of style—a road which neither 
Bassermann nor Falkenhausen travel. 


So much for the expressions of the present writer on this subject 
at that time. If now after six years Falkenhausen writes: ““What is 
to be thought of this ‘Ureommedia’ has been said in another place’’ 
(with reference to his essay, mentioned above, in the Archiv f. 
Kulturgeschichte, p. 143), then such formulization, a little dictatorial, 
could not completely do justice to a problem that is here again sub- 
mitted for discussion to those qualified to judge; with urgently re- 
peated reference to the way pointed out, to press forward over such 
material discovery perhaps to the secret of Dante’s style. 


IV 


The space remaining at my disposal is limited; I will say some- 
thing further over only one of the circles of problems of our two 
volumes, mentioned at the beginning, that of Dante’s horizon of 
thought and belief, shown through scholasticism, mysticism and the 
beginnings of knowledge of the physical world. 

Concerning the Italian founder of ‘‘Lay Culture” and his relation 
to Dante are two essays (“Dante und Brunetto Latini,” 20; ‘Bru- 


6 aber die Komédie ist doch wie sie vorliegt einheitlich, sie kann doch nicht 
aus mehreren Schichten bestehen? 
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netto Latini und die arabische Wissenschaft,’ 21) by Walter Goetz, 
the great liberal historian, exquisite connoisseur of Italian art and 
literature, with scientific mastery and stylistic charm, which make 
every one of his utterances an unforgettable experience. The hy- 
pothesis of Brunetto as the transmitter of Arabic culture to Dante 
is conclusively shown with the instruments of positive dating.—And 
this rare case in Dante research, that a question can be looked upon 
as definitely answered, is repeated in the article of the master of 
scholastic manuscript lore, Martin Grabmann, “Siger von Brabant 
und Dante” (20); the question, namely, how Dante could have intro- 
duced Thomas into the heaven of the sun as the admiring friend of 
Siger (Par. 10, 133 ff.). By way of supplement attention should be 
called to the article by Herbert Grundmann “Dante und Joachim 
von Fiore’ (Dante-Jahrbuch 14, 1932), where the corresponding 
problem for Joachim was treated. 

The careful work of the jurist Gerhard Ledig ‘‘Thomas von 
Aquino und der philosophische Gottesdanke”’ (20), with which this 
selective survey is to close, calls for some supplementary remarks.— 
Twice before Ledig had expounded the text of the Summa Theologiae 
of Thomas with reference to a concept important also in Dante; 
cf. the reports and supplementary efforts of the undersigned in Dt. 
Lit.-Zig. 1936, Sp. 1138 f., and in Archivum Roman. 1938, 140 f.— 
Ledig’s method is also this time to interpret Thomas in the strictest 
immanence, as if he were without precursor and successor in the 
history of philosophy, and as it were “fallen from heaven.” For 
example, Ledig’s reader does not learn that “suppositum”’ is the 
Aristotelian “td oxeiuevor.’’ This procedure is of service in the clarity 
of the presentation, as far as the really thoroughly understandable 
style comes into question; the structure of the essay on the other 
hand is quite unorganized, and a conclusion is entirely lacking. As 
for the content, I should like to oppose the definition of sin, which 
is kept too much in the negative, and in the same connection that 
of free will, both, in my opinion, not in line with the real meaning of 
Thomas. 

In fact, according to Thomas, the ‘‘malum,” and with it the 
‘“‘neccator,” is outside the divine being (Ledig, pp. 124, 127), and 
sin is just this in its pure negativity; its realization has as a logical 
consequence the exclusion of the sinner from God’s kingdom, namely 
into Hell. But the merely passive and negative designation applies 
only to the “malum,” the evil, the sin itself; its realization, the 
sinning and its realizer, the sinner, have an active and positive con- 
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notation. Thomas says in the passage adduced by Ledig (p. 127) not 
only: “in quantum vero peccatores sunt, non sunt,” but he adds at 
once: “sed ab esse deficiunt”’: only in this manner can he conclude: 
“et hoc in eis a Deo non est; unde secundum hoc ab ipso odio ha- 
bentur”’ (Summa Theol. 1, q. 20, 2 ad 4). This active connotation is 
even clearer in the case of the actual fact of sinning in other places, 
whose contents, for brevity’s sake, may be copied here from the 
index volume (6) of the edition of the Summa (Taurini, 1922): 
p. 290, s.v. peccatum: “‘peccatum est actus devians ab ordine debiti 
finis’’ ; “peccatum non est pura privatio”’; “omne peccatum est volun- 
tarium,”’ 

How else could sinners save themselves from hell even at the last 
moment in their lives through the free act of contrition? The most 
notable element in this Thomistic concept of sin surely is that it 
concerns intention, and not the evil deed either primarily or rather 
ultimately! (Cf. Archivum Romanicum, loc. cit.) 

The Thomistic definition of sin cited in the last reference above 
showed its connection with free will especially clearly; this too Ledig 
does not allow to assume its value in its positive Thomistic strength. 
He says (p. 130): “the will cannot deny itself to the bonum uni- 
versale recognized as such’’;® but this limitation of earthly freedom 
of the will is a fallacy, in so far as precisely according to the Tho- 
mistic comprehension only the blessed recognize or see the divine 
good (so Ledig himself, op. cit.) : ““anteguam per certitudinem divinae 
visionis necessitas huiusmodi connexionis (scil. ad beatitudinem) 
demonstretur, voluntas non ex necessitate Deo inhaeret” (1, q. 82, 2, 
conclusio). ““Voluntas etiam a Deo cogi non potest’’; “‘haec igitur 
coactionis necessitas omnino repugnat voluntati,” it says elsewhere. 

Practically therefore the earthly will is free not only with relation 
to “single earthly goods” (Ledig), but precisely with relation to the 
ultimate goal of happiness, God himself; and indeed just because 
man on earth can not yet recognize God unequivocally as his real 
goal of happiness. And yet again the earthly will, looked upon from 
the point of view of God, is not free. This uncannily profound amal- 
gamation of must and will, of destiny and guilt—to render in un- 
scholastic concepts more familiar to us moderns, what was known 
and meant by Thomas—and therefore above all by his poetic pupil 
Dante—this truth to life of the Thomistic concept of free will, valid 
beyond the special scholastic horizon, seems to me in Ledig not to 
be entirely appreciated. 


6 “dem als solchem erkannten bonum universale kann der Wille sich nicht 
versagen.”’ 
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The most significant thing in Thomas’ philosophy is not that it is 
correct logic, but that it is much more. Ledig says (in connection 
with the question whether God’s omnipotence has limits), again 
purely negatively: ‘‘... that sin means a deficiency in action, and 
not to be able to sin is therefore no deficiency of omnipotence”’ 
(p. 133). According to content this is Thomas’ thought; but the 
thought wins its surprising strength only in the wording of Thomas’ 
original passage which proceeds in truth not negatively, but posi- 
tively, from the concept of omnipotence, which it is still a question 
of defending: “ . . . posse peccare est posse deficere in agendo; quod 
repugnat omnipotentiae. Et propter hoc Deus peccare non potest, 
quia est omnipotens” (1, q. 25, 2 ad 3). Only in this formulization, 
to be sure profound, paradoxical and polar, do we understand that: 
certainly only he can sin who can not do “all’’; in other words, feeble 
man in his earthly blindness has this sad privilege before almighty 
God. It is therefore “only” a distinction in the formulization, but 
just such formulizations give to the text of Thomas its inimitable 
special quality, and may have brought him closer to the poetic spirit 
of Dante than the thought content itself, to be reduced to logical 
formulae.—lIn spite of this criticism a clear presentation like that of 
Ledig must not be undervalued, in which we correct also the follow- 
ing citations: p. 109: instead of 1, III, 1, rather: 1, III, 4.—p. 134: 
instead of 1, XLX, 3, rather: 1, XXV, 3.—p. 133: instead of ART 
3 (!?), rather: 1, XXV, 6 ad 3. 


V 


The fine contribution of A. Dyroff entitled ““Dante und die An- 
tike” (20), in connection with Geryon, declares that Dante “with 
almost peculiar passionateness testifies to the truth of his narrative.”’ 
One may read similar comments on Dante, old and new, on very 
many passages. Out of them there speaks, if I hear correctly, a cer- 
tain pegplexity concerning that phenomenon which has seemed to me 
always the central phenomenon of the Dantesque poetic personality : 
Dante’s relation to the truth. On this I ask the privilege of saying a 
few words pro domo. 

I tried before as the ground work, barely undertaken, of a scientific 
criticism of Dante, to formulate the problem, “to comprehend 
Dante’s style as an artistic style exactly in everything.”’ However, 
I should like to define artistic style’ as the artistic expression of that 
which from the side of the ‘‘world’’ has made an impression upon a poetic 


7 Kunststil. 
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genius. In Dante I am convinced that this impression in its inner- 
most essence is defined by the way and manner in which Dante took 
in with his poetic eye the reality and truth of the world and the 
superworld. 

In earlier years I had tried to approach the investigation of this 
fundamental question chiefly from the subjective side, as ‘“‘Sehen 
und Schauen bei Dante” (Dante-Jahrbuch 11, 1929). There were 
two manners of seeing in Dante, one immanent, earthly, and one 
transcendent, grown to the reality of heaven, elaborated out of the 
progress of the poem; I thought I found the transition from the 
former, the “Sehen,” to the latter, the “Schauen,” symbolized in 
the ‘merciful dazzling.” 

Recently I have tried to approach the objective side of what was 
observed’ and seen® by Dante, and therefore the reality and truth 
of his poetic subjects as he saw them; and at the same time the inner 
sense of those protestations of Dante, difficult to understand and 
always repeated anew passionately, that his fantastic poetic visions 
were the “‘truth” and nothing but the truth. On this theme there are 
now three works by me in manuscript which seek to deal with the 
theme from three sides—the theoretical, the aesthetic-critical and 
the poetic-practical. Only the first has been able to appear thus far 
in a newspaper of Caracas. Their titles are: “Dante Alighieri: 
realidad e intuicién’’; ‘Ensayo dantesco sobre la unidad poética’’; 


“Vergilio, Beatrice y la poesia dantesca.”’ 
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HOLMES AND POLLOCK ON DANTE 


bees recently published Holmes-Pollock Letters, including a gener- 

ous selection of the correspondence carried on by Mr. Justice 
Holmes and Sir Frederick Pollock in the period 1874-1932, show 
that both great jurists were enthusiastic readers of Dante. The fol- 
lowing quotations may be welcome to readers of Jtalica. 


Pollock to Holmes, Oct. 9, 1908: 


Your outlook on things in general is much after my own heart—you might 
even be more emphatic on the point that the business of ideals is to devour 
formulas. Dante, Purgatorio, XX VII, ad fin. has the sum of this, and contains 
the truth which Nietzsche supposed to be new. 


Holmes to Pollock, Dec. 11, 1909: 


But to my surprise I am reading Dante. I don’t know Italian, but with 
Latin and a translation I find it very easy. 


Pollock to Holmes, Dec. 23, 1909: 


You are quite right not to be afraid of Dante. There are really no linguistic 
difficulties to speak of ... The real trouble is that he assumes you have read 
Thomas Aquinas and also to know all the gossip of North Italy ... 1 would 
suggest Jumping on to Purgatory after the introductory cantos of Inferno: it is 
far more human and interesting. 


Holmes to Pollock, Jan. 7, 1910: 


Before your letter came I had finished the Jnferno and begun the Purga- 
torio, but just now what with law by day and dinners by night I have few 
chances to tuck in a canto. I agree with you in preferring the Purgatorio. The 
Inferno postulates that sin is a fundamental reality, that men by their free 
will choose it, that God hates them and that we are quite right in spitting on 
them and lying to them. As one doesn’t look at things in quite that way one 
reads with a dilettante appreciation only, as the alternative to loathing—but 
I love his holy, bright, clear colored medieval pictures. Longfellow’s transla- 
tion seems to me really a tour de force of accuracy and Charles Norton’s prose 
seems to me much indebted to it, and adding but little. 


Holmes to Pollock, April 1, 1910: 


I finished Dante on my first leisure days. I doubt if I ever got such a sensa- 
tion from literature (not including philosophy). And I quite agree with you in 
preferring the Purgatory and Paradise to the Inferno. The holy rapture that 
he embodies is one of the emotions of a lifetime. I could discourse at length 


but won’t. 


1 Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. Two volumes. 
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Pollock to Holmes, April 13, 1910: 


Your way of taking the Divina Commedia with a rush, and no more com- 
menting than absolutely required to know what Dante is talking about, 
which Norton gives you, is certainly the best for a first reading. Next you wi!] 
have to read the Vita Nuova... and the poems. And the De Monarchia lets 
one more inside the medieval way of looking at politics than any other book 


of comparable length. 


Holmes to Pollock, Aug. 21, 1911: 
I have... been rereading the Purgatorio in that most convenient little 
edition published by Dent... 


Pollock to Holmes, July 16, 1931: 


There is a brilliant tour de force in the way of a historical novel about 
Dante’s exile, with the odd and blind title A Ship without Sails, by a Miss or 
Mrs. Barclay Carter, who is soaked in not only Dante but all the relevant 
medieval literature: but unless you are already considerably interested in 


Dante I don’t much think it would interest you. 


Holmes to Pollock, July 27, 1931: 
I am afraid that Miss (Mrs.) Barclay on Dante must wait, although read- 
ing him was one of the great sensations of life. 
ErwIN N. GRISWOLD 
Ernest H. WILKINS 


Harvard University 
Oberlin College 

















“DANTE” IN THE DIVINE COMEDY! 


“Superstitions littéraires: J’appelle 
ainsi toutes croyances qui ont de 
commun l’oubli de la condition verbale 
de la littérature.”’-—Paul Valéry. 


T IS well at the outset to state that hereafter it will be assumed 

(but not proved), that the Divine Comedy is a poem. 

There are at least two ways of viewing any poem. One way is to re- 
gard it as something done. The other is to look upon it as something 
to do. The one views the poem as fact. The other looks upon it as 
act—to be reaccomplished. A poem, as poem, can come into its 
true existence only within the second view. 

The student of Dante’s Vita Nuova in almost any standard an- 
notated edition is well acquainted with the “approach’’ which at- 
tempts to interpret the little book as a record of fact. Throughout 
his notes he finds a kind of translation taking place. What Dante cails 
simply la citta becomes Florence at the foot of the page. Beatrice is, 
of course, Bice Portinari (long note about her father and the hospital 
founded by him—longer note also about her “‘reality’’). He knows 
too that when the first person of the prose narrative tells how one 
day he left the city and rode out alongside a river (V.N., IX), the 
note which takes up the lower half of the page translates to terms of 
military service in the Florentine citizenry and the battle of Cam- 
paldino. 

To such an approach to the Divine Comedy there was, in the very 
fiction of that poem, a kind of frustration. But the factual approach 
is not very easily discouraged. If it could not locate in physical 
space and time and actually name the selva oscura and the diritta via 
of the opening terzina, it could locate and name the subject of the 
first three verses. It could by devious premise drag into the path of 
Hell the empirical person of Dante Alighieri and make him walk 
there and speak there in direct statement, whether he had chosen 
to do so or not. What this Dante did when he met there another 
“Dante” of his own creation is never explained. The “factual ap- 
proach” has ways of leaving things unexplained. When the docu- 
ment is the thing, it doesn’t matter. By the same approach, the em- 


1 Parts of this essay were read before the Romance Section of the Modern 
Language Association in 1939 in a paper entitled ‘Dante’ and/or Dante in the 
Divine Comedy. 
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pirical-historical person of Francesca da Rimini, through footnotes 
which plod where angels fear to tread, is dragged into Canto V. 
When the document is the thing, it doesn’t matter. But when the 
poem is the thing, it does. It amounts quite simply to defeating the 
poem. 

The very premise of those notes which reduce the first person of 
the Vita Nuova to identity with the empirical person of young 
Dante Alighieri requires that that first person be one person through- 
out the work. If instead, by following the work through in its own 
terms, identification of that person had been made from within the 
work, and from within only, it would have found, as Professor Shaw 
has done,” that there are three ‘‘Dantes”’ in that early work. 

By that same premise of identification from without, the approach 
which we are calling factual would have the first person of the 
Divine Comedy be one person throughout the poem. And not this 
alone. It would have that one person be established in identity 
before the poem begins. As usual, the only way to cope with the defeat 
of this approach is to adopt the other which keeps within the poem 
and points out that there are likewise at least three, and, drawing 
lines finely, perhaps four Dantes to be distinguished in the time and 
space of the Divine Comedy. 

Keeping the matter in terms of voices in the first person, there is, 
for one, the voice of a man who has returned from the other world 
to the earth and is re-living his experiences through memory. Such 
a voice lends “reality” to the whole experience and establishes 
within the poem a point of reference which is antipodal to the point 
which is God. The close reader of the poem will recall how often this 
voice makes its contribution to the emotion, to a kind of powerful 
nostalgia, in the poem. 

Second, there is the voice of one indignant and divinely wrathful 
at what is being witnessed in the other world. It is a voice which is 
not identified in time and space from within. From within (and for 
very good poetic reasons) we are not told whether the man who has 
returned to earth or the man who is moving through the other 
worlds says these words. Such passages as the famous one beginning 
“Ahi, Pisa, vituperio delle genti” are examples of its appearance. 

Third, there is the voice of the artist which, like the second, has 
no specific identity in terms of space within the vision, but which 
establishes its identity only in moments of time along the line of 


2In his admirable Essays on the Vita Nuova (Elliott Monographs, 25), 
Princeton, 1929. 
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creation. It is a voice the importance of which is constantly over- 
looked by the factual approach which sees only one Dante in the 
Commedia. Fortunately we are well beyond the times which tried to 
make the Divine Comedy fit an accepted definition of the epic genre. 
That attempt would have made a better case out of this voice. 
Within the frame of the whole work, the only possible struggle by 
which the poem could have claimed the name of epic is the struggle 
of the artist himself, brought into the poem by this voice, in the 
completion of his enormous task of simultaneous creation and con- 
templation of God’s Justice up to the vision of God; that is, in his 
assault, as artist, on the Divinity itself. Through the ever-growing 
intensity of that struggle for adequate expression this voice becomes, 
in the last cantos of Paradise, the dominant one, literally panting to 
its ultimate goal. 

Finally (the reader will have expected this one first) there is within 
the poem a fourth voice which is the moving point of reference in the 
immediate scene of narration and which acquires identity as the 
poem requires it in space and time. This is the person who, until the 
thirtieth canto of Purgatory bears no name at all (again for very 
good poetic reasons), and there only ‘‘che di necessitA qui si registra’”’ 
is called by the blessed Beatrice Dante. Of course, a specific and 
powerfully consistent identity had been acquired for this voice in the 
poem long before Beatrice pronounced the name; and now along the 
same line, identity of name will be re-enforced later with Caccia- 
guida in Paradise. 

I do not mean that in sum total these voices are not effectively 
and organically welded into one through one consistent poetic illu- 
sion before the poem ends. To fail to grasp that would make the 
whole analysis from within the poem a useless and pedantic splitting 
of voices. My point is, however, that to follow the poem in its own 
terms is to follow these voices into and through that very welding 
illusion. And my point is also that to fail to follow just that, by be- 
ginning the poem from a point of identification external to the poem, 
is to seriously defeat it. Perhaps by holding that a poem is verbal 
action to be accomplished and by beginning the poem again, such a 
point, if it is not already all too obvious, can be better clarified. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
che la diritta via era smarrita. 
There was never a more solemn or delicate or trying moment in the 
history of poetic composition than in the act begun by those words. 
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A whole universe of poetic time and space lay ahead of the poet as 
simultaneous creation and contemplation, and the road was long. 
The goal was continuous vision up to the vision of God. Vision, not 
of pure idea, not of rational concept; but vision as poetic realization, 
perpetually finding within itself the mode of self-renewal, the possi- 
ble modes of being which would be its continuity. This was no prob- 
lem for the maker of documents or of direct statements. It was the 
problem of the poetic act on a tremendous scale—a scale for which 
man was to lose, perhaps, an adequate stature. 

In those first lines the ego, the first person, both subject and object 
of the first verb ritrovaz has no identity. And, in parenthesis, it might 
be observed that if no more identity than this had been created for 
this voice from within the poem, we should have had the thin and 
unsubstantial quality of the visione a la Brunetto Latini with his 
Tesoretto or & la Boccaccio with his Amorosa Visione and a dozen 
others before and after Dante. We should have had a first-person 
narrator that was never redeemed within the poem because it never 
created itself there. 

In fact, we might still be reading such a typical visione (though of 
noticeably finer texture) up through verse 15 or even verse 18 of 
Canto I. But when we have completed the act of the first extended 
simile of the poem and have followed through its highly organized 
structure we know that Brunetto Latini was never really Dante’s 
master in poetry—nor, in spite of all the influences and reminiscences 
brought to bear on the simile by the footnotes—nor was Virgil or 
any other poet. 

In this simile the redemption of the first-person narrator from 
within is begun—and indeed, in one swift act, carried further than 
throughout the whole remainder of the poem. That act is begun, in 
fact, before the exact verses which would normally be singled out as 
a simile. In vv. 19-21, if not before, the act is plainly organizing it- 
self: 


Allor fu la paura un poco queta 
che nel lago del cor m’era durata 
la notte ch’i’ passai con tanta piéta. 


An event is “thickening.’”’ Words are beginning to bear a con- 
tribution toward a construction which will be a kind of complete act. 
And the simile which follows does the work: 


E come quei che con lena affannata 
uscito fuor del pelago alla riva. . 
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The legitimate view of a poem which lets the poem begin and sub- 
mits absolutely to the poem’s terms, waiting for the poem to tell 
where and what it can bear to tell, started with a voice: “nel mezzo 
del cammin di nostra vita/mi ritrovai’’; did not even know that it 
was a human voice. The poem did not say. But now the poem be- 
gins to say. This voice begins to “resurrect” itself as a being, be- 
gins through simile to define itself to a particular state of being 
and through a simile so perfectly organic that it uses all that has 
gone before and throws it forward into its moving body like a wave 
breaking in on a shore (the shore is still uncharted). The close reader 
will not miss the full use which pelago makes of the words which 
have preceded—of lago del cor: “‘che nel lago del cor m’era durata.”’ 
This is poetry burning all behind itself, using all up to one point to 
create a new advance, lifting itself from within. You can never watch 
it enough. It consumes but salvages what is consumed. 


uscito fuor del pelago alla riva 
si volge all’acqua perigliosa e guata, 
cosi l’animo mio... . 

In out of the indefinite now the definite, the determined, the in- 
dividual affirmation: mio, l’animo mio. Within the vision a soul is 
born to this voice. And at the same time a body is born. (Try to see 
how it is born and you will “get’’ the poetry I am trying to talk 
about.) The presence of that body is already pulsating through the 
first terms of the simile. It is in the verbs. And it comes in out of the 
simile perfectly and naturally, as if the first terms striking upon the 
second produced it with sure and destined stroke: 

cosi l’animo mio, ch’ancor fuggiva, 
si volse a retro a rimirar lo passo 
che non lascid gid mai persona viva. 
Poi ch’é@i posato un poco il corpo lasso... . 


There is no emphasis on corpo. It is as if it had been there all 
along—even through the first part of the simile—and the emphasis 
is on posato and lasso. Under tremendous stress there is the ease of 
soaring in free air. 

The poet who has not the force to annihilate reality has not the 
force to create it. This simile is a poetic act to which the biographical 
and factual critic of the poem should be made to return every time 
he would establish his documentary identification from without. 
Here the fourth Dante is born. And the critic who can follow this 
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simile through in its full creative function will know that from this 
point on his glance outside the poem is a denial of the poem’s terms. 
Ahead of this metaphor from within there is verbal action and from 
without there is nothing—unless it is simply the contemplation of 
that action. With this simile and with its work of redemption of the 
ego of the poem, an absolute departure from all documents and from 
external bonds of all kinds is explicitly made. What goes ahead and 
what we have chosen to call the fourth Dante in the Commedia has a 
function not to be reduced to formula. 

It is surprising how often critics forget that the “world” into 
which this Dante now goes is created as he goes. (Such forgetfulness 
leads to the vexed problem of structure and poetry in the poem. 
This matter cannot be adequately dealt with here.) They need to 
remember that by this world this Dante is defined and by him it is 
defined. He does not go forth into a pre-existent world of structure 
—any more than he himself is pre-existent to the poem. This Dante 
is structure, helping with all the rest, with the so-called architecture 
of the poem, to make structure which zs the poem. Around and 
through him are created “modes of being’? which he shares and 
which, each in turn, he transcends to the final goal of the action in- 
volved. One of his chief functions is to provide the poet with aesthetic 
distance. He is a means to meaning and to the control of meaning 
from within. Reference of meaning need not be made to any point out- 
side the vision, for this Dante is within the vision to receive that ref- 
erence. By him his creator can seem to view objectively the worlds 
that are created around him. And by the time this Dante has reached 
the writing over the entrance to Hell, the objectivity of that world is 
attained. “Per me si va nella citté dolente’’—the door to Hell is 
there. It does not just seem, within the poem, to be there. In fact we 
should abandon the term vision in the very first canto. The person 
whose resurrection we have followed in this first simile is the means 
to an objectivity which makes that word improperly applied to the 
Divine Comedy in either a critical or an historical sense. 

The factual approach to the poem which starts with identifica- 
tion of the first voice from without is never able to observe in full 
reality its creation from within. Starting with identity, the acquisition 
of identity could not be contemplated. To that approach which looks 
upon the poem as something done and not as something to do, 
this simile is something redundant to all essential purpose. Prob- 
ably in that view it is one of those famous bellezze of Dante, one of 
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those inorganic ornaments which critics of that faith, not seeing 
poetry as act but as fact, can never be said to see at all. 

Four voices, and this is perhaps the chief of them. Identification 
from within, not from without. Specific terms for identification are 
created by the poem and are distinguishable in terms of space and 
time within itself. Outside of which, as a poem, there is nothing but 
the act of contemplating it as such. This world, as poetic creation, 
hangs from nothing that can be seen.’ It is a universe permeated and 
surrounded by the spirit of the artist, even as the real universe, in 
Dante’s day at least, was surrounded by the spirit of the first Artist 
of all—surrounded and permeated by it, but no one part of it identi- 
‘al with that creative spirit. A microcosm reflecting the macro- 
cosm. Even the letter to Can Grande, whether written by Alighieri 
or not, knew that contemplation was the necessary complement 
to action—and the words help to define this Dante. “Everything 
therefore,’ says the Letter, “that moveth hath some defect and 
hath not its whole being complete in itself.”"* Even so the figure 
of Dante within the poem. 

James Russell Lowell once published a remark which has, in 
Dante criticism, an amazingly long and persistent tradition: 

“We read the Paradise Lost as a poem, the Commedia as a record of fact; and 


no one can read Dante without believing his story, for it is plain that he be- 
lieved it himself.’’ 


Surely one of the remotest ancestors of this remark is Giovanni 
Boccaccio’s famous anecdote, in his Life of Dante, about the women 
of Verona and their remarks one day as Dante passed by in person.® 
From Boccaccio to Lowell and from Lowell to our day dozens upon 
dozens of close cousins to such an attitude toward Dante and his 
Comedy could be collected, some more amusing perhaps, some more 
effective certainly, because more devious, in giving to the poem a 


3’ The whole critical problem touches definitely on one of the relevance of 
works of art in words to external reality—a problem which has enjoyed re- 
cently some keen analysis at the hands of Mr. Allen Tate in an essay entitled 
Literature as Knowledge: Comment and Comparison (The Southern Review, 
Spring, 1941). Students of Dante cannot afford to neglect this article, which 
contains no direct reference to Dante or Dante “literature.” 

4 “Omne ergo quod movetur est in aliquo defectu, et non habet totum suum 
esse simul.’’ Opere di Dante (Soc. Dant. It.), p. 444. 

5 Dante. Reprinted in the 4th volume of Lowell’s Literary Essays, Boston, 
1890-91, p. 162. 

6 Boccaccio’s two versions of this well-known anecdote are given in Solerti’s 
Vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio, Vallardi, pp. 36-37. 
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load of history or historical credulity which it cannot bear. “We 
read the Commedia as a record of fact!” 

Dante historicized his poem in metaphor. That metaphor, obvi- 
ously, must be respected if it is to remain a poem. Nothing could be 
more uncritical than the remark by Lowell about Dante’s belief 
in the reality of his poem. Perhaps Boccaccio’s women of Verona 
will always be with us. So perhaps will the factual approach. 

What Dante Alighieri’s thoughts were outside of his recorded 
works at this or that point of this mortal life is not exactly material 
for certitude. Still, matching article against article of biographical 
faith, it seems more than likely that a poet who is capable of keeping 
the first person of his Commedia in the modal terms of four voices 
is not apt to have identified himself with any one of the four. If he 
had screamed in direct expression: “‘I am now in Hell,” “I am now 
in Heaven,” as evangelists are said to do on occasion, he might have 
been considered possessed by his contemporaries—or even a saint 
instead of a poet. The point is, of course, that he was a poet. He even 
lets a poet’s voice speak as one of the four in his work. Being a poet, 
he was not apt to destroy his poem by direct statement of any kind 
or by the belief of the simple-minded factual critic. We have it from 
Boccaccio, moreover, that Dante smiled. 

Perhaps we should do the same. It is only when the criticism of the 
Divine Conws'y seems an important chapter in our relations with 
“what is aircady alive in the past’? that we can no longer smile. 
If such a chapter has importance, then it should make a volume and 
not this short essay. That volume could be called perhaps A Primer 
for Dante Critics and could further show, from no dearth of ma- 
terial indeed, how the Divina Commedia, a sustained metaphor 
defined by its ability to encompass the vision of God, is constantly 
defeated by the illusion that this metaphor can stand to be un- 
metaphored in the service of documentary history—and still remain 
a poem. 





CHARLES 8. SINGLETON 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN DANTE 


HE art of translation has indeed progressed in Russia in the past 

ten years. There have been several attempts to present the west- 
ern Classics to the masses. The systematic accomplishment of this 
enormous task on a large scale, as planned originally by the huge 
editorial entity GIHL,' has failed in respect to quantity of trans- 
lations; but the quality of the work has been, in many cases, suc- 
cessful. The growing contemporary interest in classical western 
literatures is significant. In the first decade of the Soviet era, after 
the Revolution of 1917, hardly anything except modern foreign fic- 
tion was translated. After 1928-1929 the interest in modern fiction 
decreased, whereas that in the classics increased.? Because a high 
quality of translation is required in particular, and because Russian 
intellectuals love to discuss any kind of theory in general, there is 
now a body of critical literature on the theory of translation and on 
the history of the technique of translation.’ 

Italian literature has been excellently translated: notably the 
Decamer: », by A. Vesselovsky (Academia, 1930) and the Mémoires 
of Carlo Goldoni, by 8. Mokulskij. One of the best translators of 
Romance languages is M. Losinskij.4 His latest work and master- 
piece is Dante’s Inferno. Russia needed a good translation of Dante; 
it is to be hoped that Losinskij will be able to complete his task by 
translating also the Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 

Before Losinskij the Jnferno was translated nine times, five times 
in prose and four times in verse; the prose translation by 8. Zarudnij 
and the verse by D. Min were probably the best. But no version 
was really satisfactory. Losinskij has the merit of proving that the 
translator has no right to violate the form chosen by the auther. 
The task of recreating Dante’s form in Russian was tremendous, but 
Losinskij succeeded. The Russian reader, who previously, if he did 
not know Italian, met Dante’s work as a complicated medieval 


1 State publications of art and literature. 

2 For statistics see Slavische Rundschau (1931), 665. 

§ Consult: K. Cukovskij: The Art of Translation, Academia (1936) and M. 
Aleksejev: The Problem of Artistic Translation, Irkutsk (1931). 

* Losinskij translated: Erinnies (1922); in collaboration with R. Block the 
selected works of Carlo Gozzi, Gosisdat, Leningrad (1923); collaborated in the 
Academia translation of Prospére Mérimée (1927); Hamlet, latest edition, 
Academia (1937). 

5 The first three canti appeared in the Literaturnij Sovremennik (1938); 
complete in Academia (1939). 
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theological treatise full of stylistic clumsiness and barbaric darkness, 
now discovers for the first time Dante’s emotionalism, his precision, 
his dynamism and conciseness. We must admire the power of 
Losinskij’s terza rima. 

One of the principal merits of Losinskij’s translation is equilinear 
exactitude. The terza rima is preserved as well as the architectonic 
structure. Not one line is added. To point out this special quality of 
Losinskij’s work is not superfluous: in all previous translations—in 
prose or free verse—the spirit of the Russian language itself had 
added a seemingly unavoidable lengthiness to Dante’s concise 
thought, style and poetic form, which could not apparently be 
duplicated in Russian. Losinskij’s unusual ability, his experience 
with the flexibility of the Russian language, his innate feeling for 
style, have helped him to avoid violating either the Italian original 
or his own language. 

Dante always develops thematically his lights and shadows, and 
the shadows of his background are not archaic. Losinskij has not 
made Dante more archaic than necessary; he has refrained from the 
clerical terminology of all previous translators, who not only drowned 
the Commedia in incomprehensible archaic gloom, but also stuffed 
it with words borrowed from the Church-Slavonie vocabulary, such 
as “‘srebro,” “gorshe,”’ “usrem,” ete. The crystalline clearness of each 
climax of the Commedia shines in Losinskij’s translation as it does 
in the original text. Where other translators have used many more 
words, he uses approximately only as many as Dante. If one trans- 
lates the Russian text into English, it still follows the Italian more 
closely than many English translations: ‘‘Not a man, I was one,” 
(1, 67), “look and away”’ (IIIT, 51), ‘There is delight more sweet and 
pain more painful” (VI, 108). Furthermore, it should be mentioned 
that by remaining as close as possible to the original, Losinskij 
solved problems which usually give headaches to translators: for 
instance, the well-known passage, XIII, 25: ‘‘Cred’io ch’ei credette 
ch’i’ecredesse,’’ where Losinskij says exactly what Dante said in- 
stead of a long explanation crowded with “thats” and with syno- 
nyms of the verb “‘credere.”’ 

Preserving the form, Losinskij is still more concerned with pre- 
serving the exact content. Other translators were afraid of some 
passages, for no good reason. For instance, I, 60, “... la dove’l sol 
tace,” D. Min translates: “where the sun’s beam died away,” 
Losinskij: ‘‘where the light is silent’’; XII, i91, ‘‘lungo la proda del 
bollor vermiglio,’’” V. Tschuiko in his prose translation says: ‘along 
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the shore of red waves,”’ Losinskij, 100 (the line is shifted): “along 
the shore, above the scarlet boiling water’; XIX, 45, “ .. . di quel 
che si piangeva con la zanca,” E. Kologrivova changes and says: 
“groaning, shaking his feet,’’ Losinskij: ‘‘who cried with his feet.” 
Some of the famous passages and episodes are very well rendered by 
Losinskij, such as the inscription in III, the Francesca and the Ugo- 
lino episodes. Unfortunately the verses II, 127-230 are less happy: 
“doljnij tzvet,’’ as an expression, is far-fetched, unusual and not at 
all ‘i fioretti.”’ But this is a small matter. 

To be critical, one must admit that Losinskij is defective where he 
cannot resist adorning the original. For instance, I, 33: “all in bright 
spots of a gay pattern,’”’ whereas Dante says: ‘“‘che di pel maculato 
era coverta’”’; “gay pattern” is too much; X, 98-99, “‘ . . . dove’l Po 
discende per aver pace co’seguaci sui.’”” Here Losinskij adds: ‘“‘where 
the waves meet Po like a tired messenger.’”’ Why? Or XIII, 32, in- 
stead of ‘‘perché mi schiante?” he says: ‘‘do not break, it hurts 
me.’’ These remarks are perhaps pedantic. More important is the 
fact that in the vocabulary of Losinskij one finds more grandilo- 
quence than in Dante. Even worse is the fact that Losinskij could 
not omit grossness in certain words and expressions. For instance: 
“woman” in Russian (II, 53) is rather crude in this particular place 
and does not mean exactly “donna.”’ Further on (VI, 10) ‘“‘wet pus” 
is ugly and not to be found in the original; ‘‘paskuda”’ (“hussy’’) 
in XVIII, 131, is also too coarse. Some other examples of grossness 
and colloquialism could be enumerated. But these are small matters 
in view of Losinskij’s achievement. The grossness is not part of an 
objective of making the translation ‘‘modern”’ or “realistic.’’ This 
translation is not realistic: by no means is Losinskij trying to vul- 
garize the original, as is not unusual in Soviet Russian translations 
(for instance, in the recent Shakespeare translations). Neither is it 
an archaic translation. And this is precisely Losinskij’s merit. His 
translation is a literary work of high quality in which the extremes 
of modernistic realism and obscure preraphaelitism are superbly 
avoided. 

Losinskij has tried to render the objectively logical content of the 
original and the structure of its form. In spite of some slips, he re- 
mains close to the Italian. Well-known passages, such as XXVI, 
5-32; III, 1-9; X XI, 7-15 and many others, are as beautiful in the 
translation as in the original. 

VeRA SANDOMIRSKY 


Chicago 





DANTE’S FIGURES OF SPEECH 


AN AMERICAN poet has said that Dante “‘employs very simple 
language, and very few metaphors, for allegory and metaphor do 
not get on well together.’ On the following page he remarks that 
‘« .. as the whole poem of Dante is, if you like, one vast metaphor, 
there is hardly any place for metaphor in the detail of it.’”’ Definitions 
of metaphor vary somewhat, but Mr. Eliot gives an example from 
Shakespeare which makes it clear that his idea of metaphor is not 


too narrow: 
. she looks like sleep, 


As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 
Antony and Cleopatra, V, ii. 

If one counts only such metaphors, real and implied, as are no more 
faded than Shakespeare’s “toil of grace’’ and adds what are some- 
times distinguished as personifications, one finds at least nine or ten 
in the first canto of the Divine Comedy. If this rate were maintained 
throughout the entire poem, one would find some nine hundred or a 
thousand such figures—far too many to be called “very few meta- 
phors.’’ Counts made of a few cantos taken at random show that the 
first canto probably has an average number of these figures. Purga- 
torto XX XI has eleven; Paradiso I1, fourteen; III and VII, ten each; 
XII has eight; and XIV, at least five, possibly eight. 

In addition to these metaphorical expressions, Dante has also 
used numerous similes, figures expressing both terms of the com- 
parison instead of leaving one to inference. An Italian scholar has 
published a study of the true similes, and his list contains over six 
hundred items.* The significance of figures of speech that represent 
definite images is that they give a clue to a writer’s interests and 
attitudes. A poet may mention a leaning tower without revealing 
1 Eliot, T. S., ‘‘Dante,’”’ in Selected Essays, New York, 1932, pp. 205-06. 
? Line 1, cammin di nostra vita (road of our life); line 11, pieno di sonno (full 
of sleep); line 16, le swe spalle (its shoulders—the hill’s); line 17, vestite de’ 
raggi del pianeta (dressed in the rays of the planet); line 20, nel lago del cor 
(in the lake of the heart); line 25, l’animo mio, ch’ ancor fuggiva / si volse a 
retro a rimirar (my mind, which continued to flee, turned back to look again); 
line 60, la dove ’l sol tace (there where the sun is silent); line 79, Se’ tu quel 
Virgilio e quella fonte che spandi di parlar si largo fiume? (Are you that Virgil 
and that fountain that pours out so generous a stream of speech?); line 80, 
(perhaps one might count fonte and fiume in separate figures); line 100, molti 


son li animali a cui s’'ammoglia (many are the animals it weds—the wolf). 
’ Venturi, Luigi, Le similitudini dantesche, Firenze, 3rd. ed., 1911. 
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much about himself, but when he goes to the trouble of working it 
into a simile and considers it as it appears when it stands between 
him and a moving cloud, he reveals a great deal of himself. 

Dante’s similes are sometimes striking, often beautiful, and al- 
ways full of meaning for the reader who takes the time to study them 
as they deserve. Mr. Eliot says there is a peculiarity about Dante’s 
“comparisons which is worth noticing in passing” (italics are his) ;4 
that is, their purpose “is solely to make us see more definitely the 
scene which Dante put before us in the preceding lines.’’ This state- 
ment is as inaccurate as that concerning the number of metaphors 
in the Divine Comedy. Certainly, one may admit in general that the 
similes are intended to help the reader see clearly the thing that the 
poet is trying to present, but that such is their sole purpose can 
easily be disproved, if not by numbers as in the first case, at least by 
some consideration of the similes themselves. 

Not only does the poet want the reader to visualize as definitely 
as possible, but as easily as possible. In a very large proportion of the 
similes, probably one third or one half of them, he does not put the 
scene in the other world before us until after he gives the earthly re- 
semblance. The famous shipyard simile (Inf. X XI, 7) may serve as 
an example. The poet does not say he saw a lake of boiling pitch in 
Hell, allowing the reader to pre-image it before he adds that it was 
like a pitch vat in a shipyard; he suggests the image first by calling 
up a scene that must have been familiar to many persons in a coun- 
try that had so great a length of coastline in comparison with its 
area. 

Likewise he compared Geryon with a boat before he introduced 
the beaver comparison. Not only that, but the boat picture was 
presented, in this helpful or guiding sequence, before Geryon was 
mentioned (Inf. XVII, 19). This figure lacks the spontaneity that 
many of them have, and obviously the beaver part of it is bookish, 
yet the poet attains a clarity with the combination that the first 
picture alone could not give, and the second probably would not. 
The poet pictures Geryon resting on the rim of a ledge in Hell, as a 
boat lies beached, part in the water and part on the bank. But, ex- 
cept for the position, Geryon is not like a boat at all; the boat is 
lifeless and harmless. There was a notion current in Dante’s day that 
beavers took a similar position at the water’s edge with deadly in- 
tent when in search of prey. Evidently the poet feared the notion 


4 Op. cit., p. 205. 
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was not widely enough known to make his meaning entirely clear, 
and so he sharpened the picture by bringing in the boat, an image 
that would be unmistakable. That is, the meaningful figure of the 
beaver had to be prepared for, as a large Diesel engine in a mill must 
be set in motion by the use of a smaller gasoline engine that is easier 
to start. 

Many of the similes contain certain extra details that add nothing 
to the clearness of the image. Such details can not, therefore, be in- 
tended solely to sharpen the outline of the picture. A study of these 
figures leads to the thought that Dante was not one of those who 
feared to look closely at the trees lest he lose sight of the forest. 
With the artist’s instinct, he elaborated on many of his figures with- 
out being afraid that they would detract attention from the poem 
as a whole. Moreover, he seems to have taken a very real pleasure in 
recalling and describing images his mind had experienced. It is the 
satisfaction of a desire for this sort of pleasure that leads him at 
times to put apparently useless details into his figures. 

The simile about fireflies (Inf. XX VI, 25) is a case in point. The 
poet standing on a ledge of the eighth circle of Hell looks down into 
the eighth bolgia and sees it gleaming with flames that stand out in 
the darkness like fireflies in a valley. That simple comparison is 
enough to give the reader the picture desired. Details as to the time 
of day, and the time of the year, add nothing to the clarity of the 
image. Also there are further details in this simile that are irrelevant 
to the picture, viewed from a purely practical point of view. As the 
flames in Hell are represented by fireflies, so Dante on the ledge is 
represented by a peasant resting on a hill, looking down into the val- 
ley where perchance he cultivates the soil and gathers grapes. 

Not only do these details add nothing to the picture of fireflies, 
but rather they may be actually misleading, for Dante is by no 
means in repose as is the peasant looking down into the valley after 
sunset when it has become too dusk to see to prune grapevines or to 
hoe the soil. Dante is excited over those flames, and his position is so 
insecure that he all but falls off the ledge, saving himself only by 
catching hold of a jutting rock. 

The reader’s pleasure is increased by the poet’s manner of ex- 
pressing these details, such as the time of day (‘“‘when the fly gives 
way to the gnat’’) and possibly the season (“‘when he who lights the 
world hides his face from us the least’’), but it makes no difference 
to the image whether the valley is one where the peasant works, or a 
strange one he happens to see on a pilgrimage. On the other hand, 





—— 
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the affection, or at least the intimate interest, that a peasant might 
have for the scene keeps him from being an entirely suitable fourth 
term in the proportion the poet has set up, for Dante has no such 
attitude toward the scene he beholds in Hell. These details were put 
in by the poet, then, to satisfy his artist’s desire to elaborate his 
background, and at the same time to give him the pleasure of dwell- 
ing upon a pleasant scene he had no doubt often viewed in the early 
summer along the banks of the Arno. 

Details beyond the necessity of the occasion are to be found in 
numerous figures, such as that about the frogs floating with their 
muzzles out of water to croak (Jnf. XXXII, 31), or that of the goats 
ruminating under the watchful eyes of their herders in the heat of 
the day (Purg. XX VII, 76), or that of the winning gambler leaving 
the scene of his success (where the loser is introduced without any 
counterpart in the scene, Purg. VI, 1), or that of the mother bird 
waiting for the dawn to see and feed her brood (Parad. XXIII, 1). 
In each case the picture becomes more interesting and more enjoy- 
able for the reader because of the added detail, but they give evi- 
dence that Dante was at least as interested in the form of his similes 
as in their function. 

Tuos. A. FirzGeraLp 


University of South Carolina 








THE PROLOGUE IN THE COMMEDIE 
ERUDITE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY 


URING the Renaissance imitation of Latin was so common to 

all branches of Italian literature that it became a fundamental 
principle of art. Plautus and Terence were considered masters of 
Comedy! and the highest aim of the Italian dramatists was to come 
as near as possible to the supreme degree of perfection which they 
felt had been attained by their illustrious predecessors.’ 

Although not devoid of originality, the learned plays of the six- 
teenth century show a marked Latin influence not only in their main 
structure, plot, and characters,’ but also in their Prologues. 

Roman poets made of the Prologue an individual character whose 
chief purpose was to make the plot clear to the audience. 

“Tt is generally assumed” writes Tenney Frank, “that the ex- 
pository dialogue was adopted by comedy from tragedy in order 
that the unlettered spectators who crowded the theater at the 
festivals should not have any difficulty in following the play. It has 
also been noted repeatedly that when the interest of the play did not 
rest in comic situations, buffoonery, ludicrous characters, and the 
like, but rather in an intricate plot that was solved at the end by a 
“recognition” or some other unforeseen event, it was necessary to 
introduce an omniscient ‘‘prologue”’ to explain the situation in an 
expository monologue. Superhumans like Heros, Agnoia, Elenchus, 
Tyche, Aer, Auxilium, Arcturus, Fides, and Lar were used, or an 
abstract “prologus’’ who could be conceived of as knowing not only 





1 “Ta pit parte,” says the Prologue of Ariosto’s Cassaria, ‘‘solo stima quel 
che gli antiqui han detto esser perfetto.’’ Tortoli, 8.: Commedie e Satire di 
Lodovico Ariosto, Firenze, Barbera, Bianchi e Comp., 1856, p. 433. 

2 Ercole Bentivoglio declares in the Prologue to one of his plays: 

“. . io dird sempremai 

Ch’i nostri antigui fur tanto ingegnosi 

In ogni studio loro, e tanto bene 

Seppero dire e far, che noi moderni 

Non sappiam dir né far perfettamente 

Alcuna cosa, se dietro ai famosi 

Vestigi lor non ci sforziam di gire.”’ 
(Bentivoglio, E.: J Fantasmi, Vinezia, Appresso Gabriel Giolito de’Ferrari, 
1545.) 

* For a detailed discussion of this subject see V. De Amicis: L’Imitazione 
latina nella commedia italiana del secolo XVI, Firenze, 1897; and also G. A. 
Galzigna: Fino a che punto i commediografi del Rinascimento abbiano imitato 
Plauto e Terenzio, Capodistria, 1899. 
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the complete situation, but also the outcome of the play. Only when 
the plot was so simple that it unfolded without risk of misconception, 
could the exposition be trusted to characters or expository dialogue 
within the play.’’ 

Of Plautus’s comedies four have an expository dialogue and no 
narrative prologue; eight have a narrative prologue either by one 
of the characters in the play, by a Deity or an allegorical figure; six 
or seven open with a discourse by ‘‘Prologus.’’® The main part of the 
Prologue deals with the ‘‘Argumentum.”’ 

In the plays of Terence, the Prologue is generally the oldest and 
most popular actor, who becomes the “orator’’® and defends the 
author against any accusations made by the latter’s enemies. Ter- 
ence made the Prologue independent of the play and gradually 
eliminated the Argument.’ Moreover, in order to inject into the plot 
the element of surprise and suspense, he sometimes gave the im- 
mediate situation in the semi-expository first act, as in the Hecyra, 
and reserved the key fact for the end of the play. 

Now then, if we compare the Prologues of the Commedie erudite 
of the sixteenth century with those of Plautus and Terence, we shall 
see that there are many similarities. 

Of the 137 plays® by 67 different authors which we have examined, 
only 15 are without a Prologo; a few of them have two,’ and in cer- 
tain instances a new Prologue is used on special occasions.'® Giordano 
Bruno’s Candelaio" has an Antiprologo and a Proprologo. 


* Frank, T.: Life and Literature in the Roman Republic, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California, 1930, p. 106. 

5 See Philippe Fabia: Les Prologues de Térence, Paris, Ernest Thorin, 1888, 
p. 85; and also Paul Trautwein: De Prologorum plautinorum indole atque 
natura, Berolini, Heinrich & Kemke, 1890, p. 6. 

® “Oratorem esse voluit me, non prologum,”’’ says Ambivius in the Prologue 
to the Heautontimorumenos. 

7 Plautus also did away with the “Argumentum”’ in the Prologue to the 
Trinummus and transferred it to the opening scenes of the play: 

“Sed de argumento ne expectetis fabulae; 
Senes qui hue venient, i rem vobis aperient.”’ 

5 Detailed references to these plays will be given in a separate article. 

* Bibbiena’s Calandria has a Prologue by the author and another by Baldas- 
sare Castiglione. Sanesi, I.: Commedie del Cinquecento, Bari, Laterza, 1912, 
Vol. I. 

10 One Prologue in Ariosto’s Negromante was prepared for a performance 
which was to be given in Rome in 1520 and was afterwards abandoned, and 
another for a performance at Ferrara in 1530. (Tortoli, op. cit.) Francesco 
Loredano declares that it is a good thing to vary the Prologue according to 
the circumstances in which the play is given. La Turca, Vinezia, Libreria della 
Speranza, 1597. 

1 Adolfo Wagner: Opere di Giordano Bruno, Lipsia, Weidmann, 1830, 
Vol. I. 
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In the majority of cases the Prologue is recited by an actor; at 
times by the author himself.” However, the Prologue may also be 
given by two persons and even three. Two men, for example, play 
that part in Aretino’s Ipocrito;* two boys, in Dolce’s Fabritia; 
two friends, in Parabosco’s Viluppo; an Italian and a Spaniard, in 
Piccolomini’s Amor Costante;* a Necromancer and the Shade of a 
famous painter, in Negro’s La Pace ;"’ a gentleman and two strangers 
in Aretino’s Cortigiana;'® and a young man, a servant, and Grigio, 
who represents the author, in Giancarli’s Capraria.'® 

Abstract characters such as “la Gelosia,’’?® ‘Momo,’ ‘‘il Riso,’’” 
“’Ubbidienza,’”™ “la Vita Umana,’™ “la Verita,’™ “la Pazzia,’’* 
‘i] Fiume Sabeto,’’’’ “Tragedia e Commedia,’’’* and ‘“Prologo e 
Argomento’’”’ also act as the Prologue, and when they do so, they 
wear a special outfit which is intended to suggest their most peculiar 


traits. 





12 Ariosto, L.: J Suppositi, in Tortoli, op. cit., Pennacchi, A. La Perugina, 
Venetia, Christoforo detto Stampone, 1527; Loredano, op. cit., Parabosco, 
G., L’Hermafrodito, Vinezia, Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1549; Pagnini, J., 
I Ricordi, Fiorenza, Cosimo Giunti, 1600; Zoppio, M: Diogene Accusato, 
Venetia, Gasparo Bindoni, 1598. 

13 Teatro di Pietro Aretino, Carabba, Editore, Lanciano (n.d.). 

14 Comedie di M. Lodovico Dolce, Vinezia, Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1560. 

16 Parabosco, G.: Jl Viluppo, Vinezia, Gabriel Giolito de’ Ferrari, 1547. 

16 Sanesi: op. cit. 

17 Negro, M.: La Pace, Venetia, Francesco Rocca, 1564. 

18 Teatro di P. Aretino, op. cit. 

19 Giancarli, G. A.: La Capraria, Venetia, Marcolin, 1544. 

20 Della Porta, G.: La Fantesca in Vincenzo Stampanato: Le Commedie di 
Giambattista Della Porta, Bari, Laterza, 1910, Vol. 1. When “Jealousy”’ ap- 
pears she remarks: ‘‘Non avrei ardito comparire in questa scena, se antica- 
mente non si fossero comparsi i Lari, gli Arturi, i Sileni, la Lussuria e la 
Poverta.”’ 

21 Della Porta: La Furiosa in Delle Commedie di Giovanbattista De La 
Porta, Gennaro Muzio, Napoli, 1726, Vol. I. 

22 Cini, G.: La Vedova, Firenze, I Giunti, 1569. 

23 Alamanni, L.: La Flora, Firenze, Stamperia di Michelagnolo Sermar- 
tello, 1601. 

24 Comedia del Contile chiamata Trinozzia, Milano, Francesco Marchesino, 
1550. 

% Della Porta, G.: La Furiosa, op. cit. 

26 Degl’Angeli, N.: Amor Pazzo, Venetia, Appresso gli Heredi di Marchio 
Sella, 1596. 

27 Della Porta, G.: Cintia in Stampanato, op. cit. 

28 Oddi, S.: Prigione d’ Amore, Venetia, Filippo Gionti, 1591. Piccolomini, 
A.: L’ Hortensio, Venetia, Bortolamio Rubin, 1586. 

29 Lasca: La Strega in Commedie di Antonfrancesco Grazzinti, Firenze, Felice 


Le Monnier, 1859. 
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So “Momus”’ is covered with eyes and ears and tongues, to convey 
the idea that he 
“Truth” appears in the guise of a clean-shaven youth robed in white; 
‘“‘Madness”’ is dressed as a woman, has her hair unbound and di- 
shevelled, and carries a golden book, a dagger, and a royal sceptre; 
“Jealousy” is attired in yellow, her face is pale and emaciated and 
she has a frightened look in her red rimmed eyes. She is accompanied 
by “Scorn” who is always armed with pride and fury.*® 

One of the main reasons for having a Prologue in the Latin plays, 
according to Francesco d’Ambra, who may be said to represent the 
general view of the Italian cinquecentisti, was to demand silence and 
secure the attention and good will of the audience.* 

In Campanini’s opinion,® that reason could not be attributed 
to the Italian Prologue, since the cultured and refined audiences of 
the Renaissance, unlike the ignorant and boisterous plebeians of 
Roman times, observed silence of their own accord. 

This, however, is only partially true. Although sixteenth century 
audiences consisted mostly of princes, prelates, courtiers, literary 
men and ladies of quality, they were not always well behaved. In 
fact, Master Tasio, in Gianearli’s Capraria,® speaks of the ‘‘dis- 
ordini che nascono in spettacoli comici,’’ and when he inquires of 
his servant if he is asleep, the latter indignantly replies: ‘Come volete 
ch’io dormi in questo strepito che sveglierebbe il sonno!”’ 

The Prologue in Podiani’s Megliacci* is so annoyed by the com- 
motion caused by the spectators that he bids them be silent or leave 
‘he theatre,® and in Schiava d’Amore by Francesco Podiani,® fear is 


30 In Piccolomini’s Hortensio, “la Commedia’ 
audience: “‘Solevate vedermi spesso cor quest’abito, quest’apparato, questa 
maschera e questa sferza; dovreste riconoscermi.”’ (Venetia, Bortolamio 
Rubin, 1586.) In P. Buonfanti’s Errori Incogniti [Firenze, G. Marescotti, 
1586], ‘‘Silence’’ who is called upon the stage by the Prologue, is represented 
as a tall man and is clad in a long black gown, black girdle, small black hat, 
little black wings, stockings of black felt and gloves of black wool or black 
silk. 


‘ 


‘can see, hear, and talk about all human defects’’: 





’ 


as the Prologue says to the 


‘“‘La prima ragion era per rendere 

Gli spettatori quieti, e sol per farseli 

Con grata attenzion favorevoli.”’ 

Prologue to La Cofanaria (Firenze, 1565] 
% Campanini, N.: Lodovico Ariosto nei Prologhi delle sue Commedie, 
Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1891, p. 27. 

33 Op. cit. 
* Podiani, M.: J Megliacci, Peroscia, Girollamo Cartolai, 1530. 
*5 “() voi udite, o vi andate con Dio.” 
% Podiani, F.: Schiava d’Amore, Perugia, Accademici Augusti, 1607. 
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expressed lest, because of the constant clamour, the players become 
confused and forget their lines.*7 On one occasion the Prologue is 
asked to plead with the public to put an end to the turmoil which is 
driving the actors frantic ;3* on another, he finds it necessary to ad- 
minister a solemn rebuke to the insolent creatures who are so im- 
patient that they can’t wait for the performance to begin, but im- 
mediately proceed to create an uproar ‘‘come se la festa si facesse per 
le signorie loro molto colendissime.’’*® 

These troublemakers were generally enemies of the author who 
demonstrated, at the top of their voices, against the introduction of 
certain characters in the play, or against its language, or the viola- 
tion of the Aristotelian rules.*? In consequence of all this, contrary 
again to Campanini’s belief,*! Italian authors availed themselves of 
the Prologue to denounce their detractors, who, as Castelletti says, 
“fanno professione d’havere i nasi critici e non componendo essi 
mai, sono severissimi giudici delle composition altrui.’’” Della Porta 
calls these would-be critics, “‘canaglia, bocche di conche e di sepoleri 
de’morti;* Verrucci refers to them as “gentaglie’’“ and Jacopo 
Pagnini as “‘lingue fracide’”’ upon whom he will take due vengeance 
as soon as the opportunity presents itself.” 

On the other hand, D’Ambra,* Ariosto,47 Parabosco,** Nicola 
Grasso*® and Cornelio Lana®® beseech them not to be too hasty in 





37 “Ma chi fara che in tanta confusione, in si gran strepito e rumore, inditio 
forse d’esser da voi poco graditi, non erri e non si confonda.”’ 

38 “Non fate pil. tanto rumore che cavate i comici dal seminato.”’ Polifila, 
by an anonymous writer. Fiorenza, I Giunti, 1556. 

8° Verrucci, V.: La Portia, Venetia, Antonio Turini, 1611. 

40 “FE chi sono quei tai? Una frotta di briconcelli rifatti, come qualche 
ericca di giupponari, sartori, notari, procuratuzzi di pratiche e simili altre 
gentarelle minute, e plebei li quali non vengono per altro se non per tassar le 
attioni degli altri, che talvolta non saran buoni a nettargli le scarpe; o pur 
sara qualche presuntuoso pedante, o qualche poetuzzo coronato d’ortica, o 
alcuni cortegianuzzi spelati che van sempre rognolando quando in una com- 
media vedono un vecchio Venetiano, un servitor Bergamasco, un Covelle, un 
Francese, e simili altri personaggi ridicoli e dicono che son cose da mont’in 
banchi.”’ Verrucci: op. cit. 

' Op. cit., p. 28. 

“ Castelletti, C.: J Torti Amorosi, Venetia, Gio. Battista Sella & Fratelli, 
1581. 

Gli Duoi Fratelli Rivali, in Stampanato, op. cit. 

* La Portia, op. cit. 

“6 “Non é ancora venuto il suo tempo e chi a cerco, o stuzzica di sotterrarmi 
vivo, Dio gliel perdoni.”” J Ricordi, op. cit. 

“© [ Bernardi, in Sanesi: Commedie del Cinquecento, Vol. II. 

‘7 La Cassaria, in Tortoli, op. cit. 

‘8 Parabosco, G.: La Notte, Venetia, Tommaso Botretta, 1546. 
*° Grasso, N.: Zutichia, Roma, 1524. 

50 Lana, C.: La Mestola, Fiorenza, Giorgio Marescotti, 1583. 
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their criticism and to abstain from it until the end of the perform- 
ance. Della Porta demands that if they have any fault to find with 
his play, they do so openly and not behind his back, so that he may 
be able to defend himself*'; and in order to confound his enemies, he 
recalls the immense popularity of his comedies both in Italy and 
abroad, which, in his opinion, is the best proof of their merits.” 

Lasca, too, contemptuously rejects the attacks of his critics and 
declares that he is quite willing to let the general public pass final 
judgment upon his work. 

Other Italian authors resorted to a different kind of diplomacy and 
teased their slanderers. Lorenzino De’ Medici advised them not to 
praise his Aridosio™ for, if they did, they would induce him to write 
more plays, which he would not relish at all; Buonfanti, in turn, 
begged them to chat, whisper, and talk as loudly as possible, since 
his Errort Incogniti® was not worth listening to; and Scaramuccia 
warned them that if they wished to please the author they should 
censure his Stratonica® even if it had its good points. 

However, Parabosco,®*’ Cecchi,®® and Varchi®® sought the sym- 
pathy and favour of their listeners, which would encourage them in 
their future undertakings. 

Following the example of Terence, many Italian dramatists of the 
sixteenth century eliminated the Argomento from the Prologue, and 
this for various reasons. First, because the plot clearly unfolded 
in the course of the play and could be understood without difficulty ;*! 


5! Della Porta, G.: Olimpia, in Stampanato, op. cit. 

8 “Credete, ignorantoni, con queste vostre chiacchiere far parere un’opera 
di manco ch’ella sia, come il mondo dal vostro bestial giudicio graduasse gli 
onori dell’opere. O Goffi che séte che l’opre son giudicate dall’applauso uni- 
versal de’dotti di tutte le nazioni, perché si veggono stampate per tutte le 
parti del mondo, e tradotte in latino, francese, spagnuolo, e altre varie lingue; 
e quanto pill s’odono e si leggono tanto pid piacciono e son ristampate, come 
é accaduto a tutte le altre buone sue sorelle che in pubblico e in privato com- 
parse sono... . Or gracchiate tanto che crepiate, che il nome vostro non esce 
fuor del limitar delle vostre camere né per cid voi scemerete la fama dell’autore 
la qual nasce da altri studi pid gravi di questo.” Gli Duot Fratelli Rivali, op. cit. 

53 La Gelosia, in Commedie di A. Grazzini, op. cit. 

54 De’ Medici, L.: Aridosia in Lorenzino de’ Medici L’ Apologia e L’ Aridosio, 
Istituto Editoriale Italiano (n. d.) 

55 Op. cit. 

 Scaramuccia, A. La Stratonica, Venetia, M. Galtieri, 1616. 

57 Il Viluppo, op. cit. 

58 Il Corredo in Comedie di M. Gianmarria Cecchi, Venetia, Bernardo 
Giunti, 1585. 

59 Varchi, B.: La Suocera, Firenze, Bartolommeo Sermartelli, 1569. 

°° So does Terence in the Heautontimorumenos. 

“| Jl Diamante in Commedie di Giovanmaria Cecchi per cura di Gaetano 
Milanesi, Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1856, Vol. 1; Buonfanti, Errort Inco- 
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secondly, because the play could be enjoyed far more if it were not 
deprived of the element of surprise and suspense ;® thirdly, because 
it was too boring® and was apt to make the audience sleepy and less 
attentive.™ 

Those who retained the Argomento claimed that the play could 
not be understood without it,® that it would help one enjoy “le 
argutie dei detti e mille altre cose,’ and would insure silence and 
assist dullards.*? 

Of the 137 plays in question, 74 are without the Argomento; nine 
have it separately; 26 have it in the Prologue (14 in detail and 12 in 
brief); in 25 it is included in the opening scenes, and in three, else- 
where in the play. 

For the purpose of stimulating and preserving the interest of the 
spectator, part of the Argomento in Ariosto’s Negromante and in 
Lasca’s Parentadi®* is given in the Prologue and part at the end of 
the fifth act. The Prologue in Amor Costante relates the Argomento 
to a Spanish captain who in turn repeats it in Spanish word by word, 
presumably to help the Spaniards who are present at the perform- 
ance to understand the play.* 

The Argomento in some Italian comedies was an independent 
character, and as such he wore a golden toga and a laurel wreath. 
The Prologue in Francesco Rainieri’s Altilia’” and in Luigi Tan- 
sillo’s Cavallarizzo™ introduces the Argomento to the audience, and 
in Sine Nomine he tells them what he would do, if he were in his 





gnitt, op. cit. ; Bentivoglio, J Fantasmi, op. cit. ; Paraboseo, Il Marinaio, Venetia, 
Gio. Gryphio, 1550; Parabosco, Jl Ladro, Venetia, Rocco, 1558; Lasca, La 
Strega, op. cit.; Cecchi, Il Corredo, op. cit.; Ceechi, Il Donzello, in Commedie 
di G. Cecchi, op. cit.; Dolce, Il Ruffiano, in Commedie di L. Dolce, op. cit. 

62 Pescatore, G.: Nina, Vinegia, Comin da Trino, 1558; Giancarli: Ca- 
praria, op. cit. 

6§ Ariosto: Il Negromante, op. cit.; L. De’ Medici: Aridosio, op. cit. 

** Parabosco: La Notte, op. cit. 

6 Secchi, N.: La Camariera, Venetia, Cornelio Arrivabene, 1583. 

6 Parabosco: Il Viluppo, op. cit. 

67 Parabosco: La Fantasia, Vinezia, Stephano di Alessi, 1556. 

68 “Cid (l’autore) ha fatto per rendervi pid attenti e per farvi con meno 
rincrescimento e con pill piacere che possibile gli sia la sua commedia ascol- 
tare.’’ Lasca: J Parentadi in Commedie di A. Grazzini, op. cit. 

6° T. Frank, speaking of the Prologue in the plays of Euripides remarks: 
“Tf he was more explicit than one would think necessary, he was perhaps giv- 
ing aid to the many strangers that came to the theater in his day.’’ (Op. cit., 
p. 107.) 

70 “Kecovi l’Argomento.”’ L’ Altilia, Mantova, Venturino Ruffinelli, 1550. 

71 “Eecovi l’Argomento. Ricevetelo con silenzio.”’ Jl Cavallarizzo, Vicenza, 


Giorgio Greco, 1601. 
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place.” Mercury recites the Argomento in Pennacchi’s Perugina™ and 
Father Time in Ruzzante’s Anconitana.™ 

Lasca, in one of his plays,” gives a discussion between the Pro- 
logue and the Argument on the relative value of each. The latter 
declares that the Prologue is not necessary and that it is only used 
as a mouthpiece of the author. The Prologo, in turn, maintains that 
the best dramatists and especially the modern ones omit the Argo- 
mento, and the characters in the opening scenes explain everything.” 
He then goes on to say that he must tell the audience something 
about the author and the scene of the play, but the Argomento 
retorts that the author’s name need not be revealed and that the 
painted cupola on the curtain is amply sufficient to show that the 
action takes place in Florence. 

In spite of the preceding objections, many of the Italian Prologues 
continued not only toe explain the title and the scene of the play, to 
describe its leading characters and to mention the name of the au- 
thor, as was the vogue among classical writers, but carried this 
practice even further. Taking the audience into his confidence, the 
Prologue dwelt upon the age, the physical characteristics, the literary 
merits and shortcomings of the author. He gave them some informa- 
tion regarding the composition and publication of the play, and the 
length of time it required to write it and to perform it; he also re- 
ferred to other plays that had been previously composed by the same 
author and to those which he intended to publish, thus acquainting 
the listeners with the chronological sequence of all his works. 

Very often, the Prologue, who was no other than the author him- 
self, would comment on the extent of his borrowings from classical 
sources and would strenuously uphold any innovation which he 
might have dared to introduce. He aired his personal views on vari- 
ous literary questions, such as the use of prose and poetry in dramat- 
ic literature, the choice of language, the Aristotelian unities, the 
value of the Intermezzi, Petrarchism, Comedy versus Tragedy and 
the aim and purpose of each one of these. Now and then the Pro- 
logue would extol the merits of contemporary rulers, artists and 


72 “Se dovessi far l’Argomento me ne verrei togato e laureato mostrando 
gravita nel passeggiare, maesta nell’arrestarsi e probita nel guardare.”’ [Sine 
Nomine, Stamperia di Giunti, 1583.) 

73 Op. cit. 

4 L’ Anconitana del Ruzzante, Ristampato, 1584. 

7% La Strega, op. cit. 

76 “FE questa,” the Prologue adds, ‘“‘é appunto una di quelle commedie che 
seguita l’ordine che io t’ho detto.” 
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literary men, or perhaps he would bitterly satirize and flay his 
enemies; he would discuss social and political conditions, and in so 
doing he would attack the ignorance, incompetence and dishonesty 
of government officials, the corruption of the Court and of the 
Church of Rome, the excessive pomp and luxury of rich and poor 
alike, the idle and fruitless life of the nobility, the licentiousness, 
greed, and hypocrisy of all classes of society. 

Most of these features’? were not common to Latin Prologues. 
They are of intense interest to the modern reader and contribute a 
great deal in making of the sixteenth century plays a social docu- 
ment of primary importance in the history of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 

EmiLio Goacio 

University of Toronto 


77 To be discussed in a separate article. 





PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE THREE ITALIAN 
VERSIONS OF QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS’ 
HISTORIAE ALEXANDRI MAGNI 


HE first translation of Quintus Curtius Rufus”! Historiae Alexan- 

dri Magni from the Latin into a modern language was completed 
in Milan in the year 1438; it remained in manuscript form until the 
year 1478 when it was finally printed in Florence one year after the 
death of the translator, Pier Candido Decembrio: of the three 
Italian versions known, this, as the dates imply, is the only one 
whose author translated directly from MS—the only one, as a matter 
of fact, whose author ever actually looked at the Historiae in MS 
form for purposes other than curiosity. After a lapse of eighty years 
a second translation, that of Tommaso Porcacchi, was published 
in Venice; we know that this translation is the first based on a 
printed Latin text, and that text was, we have reason to believe, the 
one printed in Basel in 1545 and containing the work of the first 
“auctor supplementorum,” Christopher Bruno. The third and last 
version is that of Pietro Manzi, printed in 1840 for the Biblioteca 
degli Scrittort Latini; this translation parallels the Latin preface and 
text of Professor Huguet and “vulgarizes”’ for the first time the sup- 
plement of Johann Freinsheim (b. 1608, d. 1660), brilliant and 
famous editor and writer of supplements. 

Each of these translations is so obviously independent of the 
other that we can do nothing else than treat them in paragraphs 
equally distinct. 


1 The question as to the identity and even the existence of a person called 
Quintus Curtius Rufus remains unanswered and, apparently, unanswerable. 
The least we can do as a small gesture to the reader’s ability to draw conclu- 
sions is to present the following list of opinions—each one is backed, more’s 
the pity for the earnest student, by very convincing evidence. The list is 
offered with no further comment than one borrowed from the opening lines of 
R. B. Steele’s Quintus Curtius Rufus (in The American Journal of Philology, 
XXXVI, 402) in which he describes this problem as ‘‘a fine field for critical 
and uncritical revelry.” A list of the emperors under whom Curtius Rufus 
lived (covering a period from B.C. 100 to A.D. 395): Theodosius, Constantine, 
Gordian III, Alex. Severus, Sept. Severus, Trajan, Vespasian, Claudius, 
Tiberius, Augustus, J. Caesar. Books consulted were: 8S. Dosson, Etude 
sur Quinte Curce; and R. B. Steele, Quintus Curtius Rufus, with a survey of 
such prefaces to critical Latin editions as offer commentaries on the subject. 
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Pier Candido Decembrio and the first version of Quintus Curtius Rufus 

Pier Candido Decembrio was born in Pavia, October 2, 1392, a 
month later than his life-long friend and patron, Filippo Maria 
Visconti, Duke of Milan from 1402 to 1447. Filippo Maria seems to 
have devoted as much of his time to the cultivation and rejuvenation 
of the ‘“‘humanities’’as he did to the cultivation of the art of making 
life one holy hell for Florence and her Medicean rulers—although 
his devotion to both these occupations had the common object of 
putting Cosimo de’ Medici to shame. It stands to reason that De- 
cembrio was as pro-Milanesian as his prince, not only because it 
would have been folly to be otherwise but because he truly liked 
and appreciated Filippo Maria’s virtues, as is witnessed by the fact 
that he did not cease to extol them after the Duke’s death (as was 
ordinarily the case when expression of gratitude and praise to one’s 
patron was a means of securing bread), considering the pains he 
took to write his biography. At any rate, in 1438, when Cosimo had 
finally succeeded in getting Pope Eugenius to move the great Council 
of Eastern and Western Churches to Florence and Filippo Maria 
was probably feeling pretty sorry for the part that Milan did not 
play in this Ecumenical Congress of the fourteenth century, a most 
elegantly scribed and adorned translation of the newly famous Latin 
writer Quintus Curtius Rufus was added to the Duke’s Court 
Library. Small compensation, perhaps, for the great glory which was 
becoming Florence’s; but this Court Library was an established fact 
at least six years before the celebrated Medici Library was even 
founded, and it takes no great effort of imagination to suppose that 
Filippo Maria was proud of his collection. Whatever the motive, in 
this year, momentous for Florence, with the connivance of Don 
Inigo de Avalos (Davalos), a Spanish Grandee and intimate friend 
of the Duke, the calligraphic efforts of an expert scribe, Tommaso 
Garimberti, and a scholarly comparison of Alexander the Great with 
Caius Julius Caesar composed by Decembrio, the Duke was pre- 
sented with the first translation into any modern language of 
Quintus Curtius Rufus. 

The knowledge that the Duke had a library and the assumption 
that he was justifiably proud of it, substantiate our further conjec- 
ture that the Library included a fourteenth century MS of the 
Historiae Alexandri Magni,’ the transfer of which to Florence—when 


* Codex Florentinus—Flor. B., as differentiated from Flor. A. of the ninth 
century. 
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Milan became her ally—was eventually followed by that of the MS 
translation after Decembrio’s death in 1477. It was printed therein 
the following year ‘‘apud sanctum Jacobum de Ripoli.’* It was 
printed in the convent of Dominican nuns near Florence. The nuns, 
working as compositors, printed some seventy books between 1476 
and 1483, including a considerable number of devotional works, but 
also others of a very opposite character, such as Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron. 

As far as the merits of Decembrio’s translation are concerned, we 
can only say his rendering of the Latin is so nearly faultless that it 
seems to make other renderings into Italian duplicate effort. 


II 


Tommaso Porcacchi (d. 1585) and the second version of 
Quintus Curtius Rufus 


With the appearance of Tommaso Porcacchi’s ‘‘Fatti d’Ales- 
sandro Magno’’‘ in 1558 we have evidence of the tremendous inter- 
est and stimulus to research which were provoked by the incomplete- 
ness of the numerous Latin MS texts and the lack of any facts 
whatever concerning Quintus Curtius. In contrast to Decembrio who 
had nothing but his own knowledge of Arrian, Justin, and Plutarch 
whereby he was able to suggest what probably occurred in the la- 
3 Incomincia. La Historia. Dalexandro. / Magno. Figlvolo. Di Philippo. 
Re Di Ma / Cedonia. Scripta. Da Qvinto. Cvrtio. / Rvffo. Historico. Elo- 
qventissimo. Et / Tradocta. Invvlgare. Da. P. Candido. / Della Qvale. 
Qvesto. E. Il Terzo..Libro / Perche. Ilprimo. El Secondo. Atempi. / Nostri 
Nons. Trvovano. Mandata. / A Philippo Maria. Dvea. Di Melano. 

(Colophon :—) Finisce La Comparatione Di Caio Ivlio / Cesare Imperadore 
Maximo Et Dalexan / Dro Magno Re Di Macedonia. Ordinata / Da. P. 
Candido. Col Svo Ivdicio Insie / Me: Felicemente / Dalloriginale. / Im- 
pressvm. Florentiae. Apvd. Sactvm / lacobvm. De Ripoli. Anno. MCCCC- 
LXXVIII. 

332 printed pages all unnumbered. 32 long lines to the page. Roman Letter. 
Signatures: a8, bcdef6,ghilmnopqi4,rs2,tu4,ryz 8 & 8,78, 
R 8, A 8, B 8,C 8, D8. Folio: 1134 by 834 inches. Large capital initials in red & 
blue; the first one occupying almost the whole length of the inner margin on the Ist. 
page. Wide margins with MS. notes in Italian. Hand tooled leather in Case. 

*Q. Curtio / De’ Fatti D’Alessandro / Magno, Re de’ Macedoni, / Tra- 
dotto per M. Thomaso Porcacchi, / con alcune Annotationi, dichiarationi, 
& avvertimenti, & con / una lettera d’ Alessandro ad Aristotele, del sito dell’ 
India, / & con la Tavola copiosissima delle cose notabili. / All’ Illustriss. 
Signore, / II 8S. Federigo Gonzaga. / Con privilegio. / In Vinegia Appresso 
Gabriel / Giolito de’ Ferrari, / M.D.LVIIII. 

Colophon: Registro. / ABCDEFGHIKLMNOPQ. / Tutti sono quaterni, 
eccetto 2, che e terno. / In Vinegia Appresso Gabriel / Giolito de’ Ferrario. / 
MDLVIII. 
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cunae of the MS to which he had access, we find Porcacchi backed 
by the industrious labors of inquirers into the case—the learnedly 
curious-minded whose ranks increased with almost wonderful ac- 
celeration after the printing of the editio princeps of the Historiae.® 
To say that there are still ninety-three known fifteenth century 
MSS of the Latin text is sufficient index to the popularity of Rufus 
as a Classic writer in that century and to the fact that no library of 
that period was.considered well equipped unless it contained a copy 
of his work. Even then Quintus Curtius and his work were just a 
fad until the research possibilities offered by more renowned classic 
masters had been pretty well exploited (within the limits of fif- 
teenth century methods of exploitation, of course). In that period 
between the publication of the editio princeps and Poreacchi’s trans- 
lation at least seven extensively known men of learning contributed 
by emendation and replenishment to the gradual perfection of a 
sound Latin text.® 

When we say that Poreacchi had the privilege of consulting the 
invaluable works of these men we have no intention of belittling the 
former’s efforts: Poreacchi’s ability as a translator is beyond ques- 
tion and his choice of the critical text which he considered worthy of 
translation automatically enrolls him in the class of scholars. On the 
other hand, we feel that he has been either carelessly or falsely repre- 
sented as being responsible for the apparatus criticus—the annota- 
tions which usually constitute the reason for commending Porcac- 
chi’s work to interested students. As a working edition of Quintus 
Curtius in a modern language, we feel safe in stating that Poreac- 
chi’s Fatti d’ Alessandro Magno has not yet been superseded by any 
other version. 





Ill 
Pietro Manzi and the third version of Quintus Curtius Rufus 


From Bruno (1545) to Johannes Freinshemius’ the opportunity 
for research into the major problems presented by the early texts of 


5 Circa 1470 by Vindelinum de Spira. 

6 Bartholomaeus Merula, Lucas Robia, Antoninus Francinus, Henricus 
Glareanus, Desiderius Erasmus, Aldus Manutius, and Christopher Bruno 
who wrote the first supplement. 

7 Johannes Freinsheim was born in Swabia, 1608; having studied law in 
the University of Marburg and Giessen, he went to Strassbourg where he 
eventually became famous as the most outstanding representative of Mathias 
Bernegger’s School of Roman History (founded in 1621); it was as a member 
of this school that he edited the work of Quintus Curtius with his own supple- 


ment and notes. 
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the Historiae and the odd silence which the contemporaries of its 
author maintained concerning him was fairly exhausted—by earnest 
and able scholars. The list of critical editors was enhanced by such 
names as Modius, Acidalius, Raderus, Popma, and Loccenius. After 
that period inquiry into the problems of Curtiana became more or 
less confined to hair-splittings and it is not until 1840 that we find 
the third and, as far as we know, the last Italian version of the 
Historia. From a student’s point of view, the format—the Latin 
text paralleled by the Italian translation and the conciseness of the 
“annotazione” are sufficient to recommend Manzi’s translation as 
authoritative and desirable for consultation in the interests of study. 
This is rather a grudging statement but, we are pleased to recall, 
there is another viewpoint beside that of a student’s: that of an ad- 
mirer of Johannes Freinsheimius, the worthiest of all those who 
undertook to perfect Quintus Curtius’ Historiae by means of a sup- 
plement and voluminous notes. To Manzi goes the credit for having 
been the first to transcribe Freinshemius’ great supplement in 
Italian. There are two more aspects of this ‘‘Delle Imprese di Ales- 
sandro Magno’’® which contribute greatly to its worthiness: the 
choice of the critical Latin text on which the translation was based® 
and second, the judicious selection from an amazing number of 
comments, notes, supplements, and variants, of just those strictly 
necessary for and pertinent to the elucidation of the text. 
JULIO BERZUNZA 

University of New Hampshire 


8 Delle Impresse di Alexandro Magno Opera di Q. Curzio Rufo coi 
Supplimenti del Freinsemio volgarizzamento di Pietro Manzi con Note de 
Varii Venezia, dalla Tip. di Giuseppe Antonelli ed. Premiato con Medaglie 
d’Oro. 1840. 

Columns 1112. 

® Quinti Curtii Rufi de Rebus Gestis Alexandri Magni, Regis Macedonum, 
Libri Superstites. Cum omnibus Supplementis, Variantibus Lectionibus, com 
mentariis ac Notis perpetuis Fr. Modii, V. Acidalii, T. Popmae, Joh. Freins- 
hemii, Joh. Schefferi, Christoph. Cellarii, Nic. Heinsii. Selectis & excerptis Ph. 
Rubenii, J. Rutgersii, C. Barthii, Joh. Loccenii, M. Raderi, Cl. Salmasii, J. 
Fr. Gronovii, M. Tellierii, Christoph. Aug. Heumanni, Itemque Jac. Perizonii 
Vindiciis, & aliorum Observationibus, auctoribusque Indicibus. Curavit & 
digessit Henricus Snakenburg.—Delphis, & Lug. Bat. Apud Adrianum Be- 
man, Samuelem Luchmans, 1724. 

Pp. 1-74 (unnumbered); 1-824; 220 (unnumbered). Engravings; map, 
parchment; 4 to. 
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“GRAMMAR” AND THE LANGUAGE 


ie WE turn to the dictionary to look up the meaning of the word 
grammar we find that it means the art of speaking or writing a 
language correctly. The study of grammar seems to have been begun 
about the fifth century B.C. by two men between whom there could 
have been no possible connection. They were Nirukta of Yasha in 
India and Protagoras in Greece. Of course it is the grammar of the 
Greeks, expanded and developed by the Romans to suit their own 
language, Latin, which has been most influential in forming our 
conception of the subject. It was only a century ago that Sanskrit 
grammar became known to Europe. 

Protagoras was the first to distinguish the three genders of Greek 
nouns and certain tenses and moods of verbs. He was followed by 
Prodicus of Ceos who fixed the parts of speech: nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, verbs, prepositions, etc. Plato, Aristotle, and Posidonius 
of Rhodes contributed their mites, and Dionysius Thrax summed up 
the work of his predecessors in a work so complete that it served 
as a model for all succeeding Greek and Latin works on the subject. 
The Latin grammarians were numerous and infiuential, sometimes 
arbitrary in their statements, attempting by their edicts to stay the 
natural progress and development of the language. For instance, in 
the fifth century A.D., we have Priscian who wrote his Grammatical 
Commentaries which was a standard authority throughout the 
Middle Ages, but it was not the spoken Latin of his day, but the 
Classic Latin of Cicero, which was his model. 

The conception of grammar had changed. Grammar was no longer 
the art of speaking and writing a language correctly, but a set of rules 
governing the language. In an attempt to tabulate the psychology of 
the language the grammarians had formulated certain rules. How- 
ever these rules were incomplete and imperfect, as was natural, since 
psychology is not an exact science and cannot be reduced to rule. 
Therefore those who would blindly follow the rules of the gram- 
marians in an effort to speak or write the language correctly would 
encounter many pitfalls. One might illustrate by stating that the 
division of words into parts of speech, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., 
is not always satisfactory. Usually a word can be classified as be- 
longing to one of these categories, but not always. For instance, the 
Spanish word sefior is generally classified as a noun. But in the usual 
formula for opening business letters in Spanish, muy sefior mio, it 
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appears modified first by an adverb and then by an adjective. Now 
an adverb cannot modify a noun, while an adjective can modify 
only a noun (or a pronoun). According to grammatical rule, then, 
muy senor mto would appear to be bad Spanish. But, on the con- 
trary, it is excellent Spanish. Then what part of speech is senor? 
It is both noun and adjective. It is equivalent in idea to hombre 
estimable and the muy modifies the idea of estimable while the mo 
modifies that of hombre. The same is true of the Italian molto amico 
mio, “‘(a) great friend of mine,” molto being an adverb, mio an ad- 
jective, and amico noun-adjective. Witness the plural molto amici 
met, “great friends of mine’ as compared to molti amici miei, 
“many friends of mine.”’ I chose the Spanish expression as the first 
illustration simply because it was more self-evident. Muy is never an 
adjective in Spanish, while molto in Italian may be either an adjec- 
tive or an adverb. 

In speaking to a man in Italian and using the Lei form of address 
one would say Lez é molto buono. Using the Voi form one would say 
Voi stete molto buono, not buoni, and in the same way one would say 
Vous étes trés bon in French. Here we ignore the grammatical rule of 
agreement for a logical consideration.' 

In order to speak or write a language correctly it is necessary to 
have a thorough knowledge of the grammatical rules, but it is also 
necessary to realize that blind observance of grammatical rule alone 
will not result in the living language. While grammar is the first 
consideration there are three others which must be taken into ac- 
count in order to achieve clarity, vividness, and beauty of expres- 
sion. They are (a) logical, (b) psychological, and (c) aesthetic. 


(a) Logical 


Under the heading of ‘‘logical considerations’? would come not 
only those of agreement mentioned above, but also many so-called 
“idioms” and most elliptical expressions. E molto signore is good 
Italian since it is the adjectival idea in stgnore which is modified by 
the adverb molto. One may even say é molto uomo (in Spanish es muy 
hombre), thus emphasizing the fact that he has certain characteris- 
tics of a man to a marked degree. E molto italiano is parallel in its 
emphasis, but this is not a good example, as italiano is primarily 
classed as an adjective while womo is called a noun. 

1 It is interesting to note that the very formal Elia calls for the feminine 


adjective in strict agreement and that (addressing a man) a rivederla (gram- 
matical agreement) is more formal than a rivederlo (logical agreement). 
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Among the so-called “idioms” may be mentioned far(e) freddo, 
aver(e) freddo, esser(e) freddo, etc. Far(e) freddo of the weather is the 
logical expression because it causes one to “‘be’’ (or have the sensa- 
tion of) cold. Aver(e) freddo of the physical sensation experienced 
by an animate being is logical because the being has (the sensation 
of) cold. Esser(e) is logical in all other cases, including the descrip- 
tion of a person (referring to his temperament). 

Many “idiomatic expressions”’ are really elliptical, such as alla 
buona (maniera), alla (maniera che) meglio (possa or potesse), alla 
(maniera che) peggio (possa or potesse), dar(e) (tl nome) dell’ asino, ete. 
Among expressions regularly recognized as elliptical are such as i 
(ptroscafo) Roma, la vecchia (citta di) Milano, ete. It will be seen 
that in almost all elliptical expressions the grammatical agreement 
is regularly carried out although the word with which the agree- 
ment is made is omitted.’ 

(b) Psychological 


The “psychological considerations” are the most neglected by 
teachers of a language and the most difficult for a foreigner to under- 
stand. The student may admire the vividness of such an expression 
as doveva romperglielo sulla faccia il piatto® but, if not acquainted 
with Fogazzaro’s exact wording and called on to translate the idea 
from English into Italian, he is almost sure to say doveva rompere il 
piatto sulla sua faccia. Fogazzaro’s expression is truly Italian while 
the other is Italianized English, although more strictly in accord 
with grammatical rule. In the one we get vigor while the other is 
lifeless. Why? 

The word as a unit of thought is purely an artificial convention. 
It is extremely useful as without it we could have no dictionaries and 
dictionaries constitute a most valuable tool in the acquisition of 
knowledge. But it is still artificial. In some languages, which may be 
termed analytical, it is more satisfactory than in others, which may 
be calied agglutinative or inflectional. English may be classed as an 
analytical language, agglutination and inflection being reduced to a 
minimum. German has certain agglutinative tendencies in addition 


2 The most notable exception is with the word cosa which, although gram- 
matically feminine, is often psychologically of neuter gender. An adjective 
immediately adjacent to cosa makes the grammatical agreement, while a 
predicate adjective often does not, and a pronoun referring to cosa seldom 
does. Ex.: Una cosa strana 2 successo. Appena lo posso credere. Qual(che)cosa 
di is regularly followed by a masculine (or rather neuter) form of the adjective. 


Qualcesa di buono, qualcosa di meglio. 
8’ Fogazzaro: Pic. Mondo Ant. Ed. Milano, Mondadori, 1930, p. 38. 
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to its more highly inflected forms. For the German ein Vorfriih- 
stiicksspaziergang or eine Nachabendessencigarre is one idea or “word” 
while three or four words would be necessary to express the same 
idea in English. German dictionaries are less satisfactory than 
English simply because they cannot list all the agglutinations which 
may be made into ‘‘words.’”’ The Romance languages, while showing 
less tendency towards agglutination than German and less inflection 
than their parent Latin, are still inflectional, French being somewhat 
less so than Spanish and Italian, and Italian being more agglutina- 
tive than either French or Spanish, as is seen in such words as 
dappertutto, the now obsolete conciossiacosaché, concioffossecosache, 
etc. For the Italian darglielo, ‘“‘to give it to him,” is one word and he 
so writes it. 

Why then, if darglielo is one word, is me lo da, “‘he gives it to me,” 
three words? The answer is that the division into three words is 
artificial, made by the grammarians and lexicographers in an at- 
tempt to analyze and simplify the language. It is one thought-unit 
and pronounced as one ‘‘word”’ with only one stress, the me and lo 
being proclitic as -glielo is enclitic in darglielo. Even the so-called 
“modal auxiliaries” are often proclitic, posso farlo or lo posso fare 
being often only one thought-unit (fare in the “‘potential mood’’), and 
pronounced with one stress. It is the close connection between posso 
and fare (the fact that one is incomplete without the other) which 
precludes the possibility of placing the direct object lo between them. 
Lo, as direct object, is either proclitic or enclitic to the verb posso- 
fare. 

To return to Fogazzaro’s sentence doveva romperglielo sulla faccia 
il piatto (which is not to be regarded as an artistic creation of the 
author, but rather as a good example of spoken Italian which the 
author uses in quoted conversation), the first thought-unit, doveva 
romperglielo, is startling in its completeness of idea. It paints a vivid 
picture in one syllabic group, while rompere il piatto sulla sua faccia 
requires three or four syllabic groups to bring out the idea. It is true 
that the picture given by romperglielo, while vivid, requires ex- 
planation, so the speaker adds sulla faccia next as the expression 
most urgently needed to fill out the picture, and finally 7 piatto 
as the least important phrase, since it would make little difference 
whether it was a piatto or a bicchiere that was broken. 

Here, just as we have noticed a pleonastic lo in the sentence that 
we have been discussing, we may introduce the question of pleo- 
nastic ci, ce, so uften used in conversation. Non ce l’ho qui is often 
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an exact equivalent in meaning to non l’ho qui. The effect of the in- 
troduction of the pleonastic cz (or ce) seems to be to make the idea 
complete in one thought-unit (with one stress), even though it may 
be necessary to add qui to explain cz. (Qui cannot be considered part 
of the thought-unit because it always receives an independent stress 
of its own.) However another consideration may have contributed 
to the popularity of the pleonastic cz. This other consideration 
properly belongs to group (c) Aesthetic. It is that Italian is a rhyth- 
mic language and the need of a totally unstressed syllable is felt in 
such a sentence. 

It is to be noted that apocopation and elision regularly take place 
within the thought-unit while they are rare at the end of the thought- 
unit. Un grand’ uomo is one idea, un grande uomo is two ideas, grande 
no longer being subordinate to uomo, but being emphasized to such 
an extent that it becomes co-ordinate in importance. One says spero 
d’andarci because the whole expression is one thought unit (almost 
equivalent to a future hypothetical of andare) if one means that he 
expects to go, but if the spero is stressed (to indicate possibility of 
non-fulfilment of hope) one says spero di andarci. One normally says 
esito di andarct because here there are two thought-units in opposi- 
tion to each other. Vuol dire, “it means’’ or “he means,” is one idea; 
vuole dire, “he wishes to say”’ is two. Ben detto is one idea, ben being 
a simple modifier of detto; in benedetto, bene itself is emphatic. Bene- 
dire is in contrast to maledire. However the fact that benedire is a 
Church-word may be at least partially responsible for the retention 
of the full form. One says si mette a scrivere una lettera because si 
mette a scrivere is a thought-unit complete in itself and paints a pic- 
ture, una lettera being simply complementary, while one says vado a 
chiamar Giovanni because the thought of chiamare is incomplete 
unless the direct object is named. (Chiamare without a direct object 
usually means ‘“‘to call out.’’ Ex.: Si mise a chiamare “‘aiuto.’’) 


(c) Aesthetic 


In order to speak or write Italian beautifully and effectively it is 
necessary to have an aesthetic sense. One must choose the words and 
forms which are most appropriate for the occasion. Why should one 
use perduto in one case and perso in another? It is true that some 
differentiation in meaning has crept in between the two past par- 
ticiples of perdere but often they are exact synonyms and in that 
case the use of one form or the other would seem to be dictated by 
rhythmic consideration. What difference is there between giovine 
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and giovane? When should one use cominciare and when incomin- 
ciare? When should one make anticipated agreement of the past 
participle conjugated with avere with the direct object following? 
Such questions have not been answered by our grammarians. 
Their solution may be a matter of taste in each case, and yet, if, in 
our best writers, we attempt to substitute another form which is 
“Just as good” as the one which they have used we find the sentence 
becoming lame or losing color. 

Some words existing in two forms are preferred in one in the singu- 
lar and the other in the plural. For instance l’ala, “the wing,’’ is 
preferred in the singular and le ali in the plural, l’ale (sing.) and 
ale (plu.) being rare. Demonio is the common singular noun, while 
démoni is often used in the plural. This may be due to the frequent 
use of the more learned form (démonz) in the plural by the Church 
during the Middle Ages. 

Some words are good in conversation but not on the stage. This 
may be due to their acoustic properties. One should not use con- 
tinut as an independent verb on the stage, but one may use con- 
tinuate. This is probably due to the fact that close vowels are 
predominant in continui and this prevents its ‘‘getting over the 
footlights.’’ Prosegua is more sonorous and is preferred. Pirandello 
often uses gua and ld on the stage even when the sense is clearly that 
of qui and li. Is this due to his desire for greater sonorousness or to 
induce the actors to show more life? Qua and ld normally call for 
gestures while qui and li do not. 

The question of sfumature or shadings in meanings is a very deli- 
cate one. There are few absolute synonyms in the language and each 
word has to be carefully chosen. As an example I might mention the 
series of adjectives gazo, allegro, lieto, contento, felice which may all 
be translated “happy” but which are not at all interchangeable, 
the order in which they have been given above representing the 
degree of subjectivity of each, gaio being the least subjective and 
felice the most. One speaks of la gatezza di Parigi and Ullegria di 
Napoli, but one refers to Palermo la felice. 

In like manner one might list adjectives for ‘‘pleasing’’: leggiadro, 
grazioso, ameno, piacevole, dilettevole, affabile, amabile, gradevole, 
simpatico (omitting grato and accetto, which are more or less learned, 
and gustoso, which means “tasteful,” ‘‘tasty,’ “pleasing to the 
taste.’’). None of these are absolute synonyms. 

The use of augmentatives and diminutives seems to be mainly 
psychological, but sometimes an aesthetic consideration appears to 
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determine the form. One may say ragazzino in the Tuscan manner or 
ragazzello in the Roman manner, but one normally says casetta 
(instead of casina) and bellino (instead of belletto). 

In some fields of expression Italian is much richer than English 
while in others it is exceedingly poor. If a careful study of these 
fields could be made it might shed light upon the psychological 
differences between the two peoples. 

H. H. VauGHAN 

University of California 

Berkeley 





G. B. VICO AND LINGUISTIC THEORY 


. B. VICO has sometimes been considered! as ranking among the 

anticipators of modern method in linguistic investigation, and 
particularly as a predecessor of Herder and Humboldt.? In view of 
this opinion, it has seemed advisable to re-examine Vico’s theories 
on language, to determine to what extent he may be considered an 
anticipator of modern method. In the following discussion, therefore, 
we shall treat of Vico’s doctrines on speech, its nature, origin, and 
relation to writing; on the relation of language to social develop- 
ment; on historical grammar; and on the history of words and etymo- 
logical method. 

1. Vico on SpeecH. At the outset, we are faced with one of the 
main problems of Vico criticism: lack of clarity on Vico’s part in the 
use of terms.* To take a specific example, the exact meaning of the 
term parlare in Vico’s usage is not constant, as his use of this word 
varies from literal to figurative, and sometimes indeterminate.* The 





1 Cf., for example, B. Croce, Filosofia dello Spirito: Estetica come Scienza 
dell’ Espressione e Linguistica Generale, Bari, Laterza, 1928 (sesta edizione 
riveduta), Parte seconda, Cap. V, “‘Giambattista Vico’’; C. Trabalza, Storia 
della Grammatica Italiana, Milano, Hoepli, 1908, chap. XII, ‘‘Giambattista 
Vico (Gli Albori della Scienza)’; G. Bertoni, GSLJ, CXITI (1939), 148-149; 
etc. 

All references to Vico’s works are to the Nicolini edition, Bari, Laterza, 
1914 ff. References to the Scienza Nuova are normally to the third version, ab- 
breviated SN; references by §§ are to the paragraph numbers in Nicolini’s 
edition. 

2 Cf. B. Croce, La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico, Bari, Laterza, 1922 (se- 
conda edizione riveduta), p. 252; also E. Auerbach, “Vico und Herder,” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, X 
(1932), 671-686. 

3 As recognized even by Croce, La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico, pp. 37-40. 

4 For example, one is normally inclined to take such recurrent expressions 
as parlare per carattert eroict (SN*, passim); le prime nazioni parlarono in 
versi eroici (SN* III.i.5, §833); etc., as having literal meaning, but this is 
rendered unlikely by such passages as SN*I1.ii.5, §471: abbiam veduto i primi 
scrittort nelle novelle lingue d’ Europa essere stati verseggiatori; e nella Silesia, 
provincia quasi tutta di contadini, nascon poeti, and similar passages, from 
which it is clear that Vico is referring, not to speech in general, but only to 
literary or quasi-literary activity. 

Likewise, the use of the term (popoli) mutoli, especially as applied to primi- 
tive society, seems to indicate the literal meaning of the word “mute’’ (so 
SN? 1IV.v, §929, etc.; cf. the discussion below under ‘Origin of Speech’’); but 
this is contradicted by the application of the same term to the “barbarie 
ricorsa” in the Middle Ages (cf. SN* I1.ii.6, §485: . . . ne’ tempi barbari ritor- 
nati le nazioni ritornarono a divenir mutole di favella volgare, and the discus- 
sion of the then prevalent illiteracy), where again i‘ is evident that it is lack 
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same may be said concerning many other words in Vico’s usage, in- 
cluding such fundamental terms as lingue; cenni; caratteri; (popolz) 
mutoli; ete. It will therefore be impossible to discuss Vico’s concep- 
tions of speech and language with absolute exactitude; frequently, 
moreover, his thought is rendered difficult of apprehension by con- 
tradictions between different passages. 

A. THe NATURE OF SPEECH. At no point does Vico give a clear 
statement of what he considers the specific nature and function of 
speech. Inasmuch as he distinguishes throughout between “mind” 
and “body,” this distinction is carried over into his views on lan- 
guage, whence arises his conception of universal ‘‘mental’’ speech as 
opposed to particularized and differentiated physical speech :5 

E necessario che vi sia nella natura delle cose umane una lingua mentale 
comune a tutte le nazioni, la quale uniformemente intenda la sostanza delle 
cose agibili nell’ umana vita socievole, e la spieghi con tante diverse modifica- 
zioni per quanti diversi aspetti possan aver esse cose; siccome lo sperimen- 
tiamo vero ne’ proverbi, che sono massime di sapienza volgare, |’istesse in 
sostanza intese da tutte le nazioni antiche e moderne, quante elleno sono, 
per tanti diversi aspetti significate. 

From this conception of ‘‘mental speech”’ arises Vico’s desire for a 
universal vocabulary to list all the concepts common to human 
thought.® 

Speech, of course, consists of various articulated sounds, which, 
according to the doctrines prevalent in the Renaissance and earlier, 
“express” human thought and “‘communicate”’ it to one’s fellow- 
men. This attitude is implicit in Vico’s philosophy, though nowhere 
expressed by him as specifically as by Scaliger or other Renaissance 
theorists. Vico, however, did not perceive as clearly as did his 
Renaissance predecessors the great variety of sounds possible in 
human speech;’ in fact, in one place, when discussing the relation 
of writing to speech, Vico explicitly declares that speech-sounds are 


uniform in all languages :8 


of writing and literary expression, rather than literal muteness, that is re- 
ferred to. Cf. B. Croce, La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico, p. 231. 

This vagueness and shifting in the use of terms is one aspect of Vico’s 
“Platonism’’; cf. below, fn. 43. 5 SN L.ii.22, §161. 

6 SN3 T.ii.22, §162. Cf. B. Croce, La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico, p. 167. 

7 Cf. the discussions of dialectal and even individual differences in pro- 
nunciation by Trissino (J1 Castellano, Milano, Daelli, 1864 ed., p. 32), Varchi 
(L’ Ercolano, Quesito Primo), and many other sixteenth century theorists. 

8 SN3 I1.ii.4, §429; cf. also SN? IV.vi, §935, where Vico dismisses the pos- 
sibility of special alphabets having been invented by individuals for specific 
languages (such as the Cyrillic for Slavic speech), “‘le quali oppenioni si 
convincono manifestamente di falso col solo domandare:—Perché non l’in- 
segnarono le loro propie?”’ (!), a remark which likewise rests on the (obviously 
false) assumption that the sounds of all languages are alike. 
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Oltraccid, se tali lettere fussero forme de’ suoni articolati e non segni a 
placito, dovrebbero appo tutte le nazioni esser uniformi, com’ essi suoni 
articolati sono uniformi appo tutte. 


With regard to grammatical divisions and the like, Vico simply 
accepts the traditional categories. Here again, he is somewhat be- 
hind his Renaissance predecessors, some of whom, like Sealiger,'® at- 
tempted further analysis and revision of the classical formulae. 

B. THE ORIGIN OF SPEECH. In ancient philosophy, languages were 
considered to have been “founded”’ or given to a specific community 
by a specific person, at a specific point of time;'! according to Biblical 
tradition,” one language had been spoken from the time of the 
Creation until the Confusion of Tongues, the products of which re- 
sulted in the various languages spoken later. Vico fuses these tradi- 
tions by considering that the Biblical account is valid for the 
Hebrew race, but that the other races, after a period of beastlike 
wandering “‘per la gran selva di questa terra,’”’ formed languages for 
themselves.“ Although registering an advance over the earlier, ut- 
terly haphazard tracing of all languages to Oriental origins, or to 
individual ‘‘founders,”’ nevertheless Vico kept the notion of a lan- 
guage (e.g. Latin) having been “formed” at some specific time, and 
hence necessarily reflecting the situation existing at that time:’ 

I parlari volgari debbon esser i testimoni pid gravi degli antichi costumi 
de’ popoli, che si celebrarono nel tempo ch’essi si formaron le lingue. 

Speech itself, according to Vico, must have begun with mute signs 
(see below, in the discussion of stages of linguistic development), 
and with singing, as shown by arguments based on primitive Greek 
and Latin measures, mediaeval plainsong, Chinese tones, and the 
like. The vowels must have come first, then diphthongs, then con- 
sonants, which are more difficult to pronounce, as shown by chil- 
dren’s pronouncing first vowels and diphthongs."* Barbaric man, 
Vico thinks, must have had greater difficulty than civilized man in 
articulating and managing bis speech-organs, and the resultant 
prevalence of vowels and diphthongs survived in Greek and French, 


barbaric languages which at an early stage became vehicles of culture."’ 


® Cf. Trabalza, op. cit., p. 370. 

10 E.g. in his criticism of the old notion of “parts of speech” (De Causis 
Linguae Latinae, Lugduni, spud Seb. Gryphium, 1540, p. 116), quoted by the 
present writer in /talica, XVI (1939), 9. 

il Cf. L. Lersch, Die Sprachphilosophie der Alten, Bonn, Kénig, 1838-1841, 


vol. I. 
2 Cf. P. Rotta, La Filosofia del Linguaggio nella Patristica e nella Sco- 


lastica, Torino, Bocca, 1909, pp. 245-247. 18 SN3 1.1.9, §62; IL.ii.4, §445. 
M4 SN2 1.ii.17, §151. 1 SN? I1.ii.5, §462. 
16 Jbid.; also I1.ii.4, §464, and elsewhere. 17 SN* IT.ii.21, §159. 
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The idea of linguistic change (apart from semantic development) 
is quite absent from Vico’s philosophy of language; and it is due to 
this fact that Vico was able to believe that testimony of earlier 
epochs might be found in languages which had survived intact from 


those times:'8 


Lingua di nazione antica, che si é conservata regnante finché pervenne al 
suo compimento, dev’ esser un gran testimone de’ costumi de’ primi tempi del 


mondo. 
Questa degnita ne assicura che le pruove filologiche del diritto natural delle 


genti...tratta da’ parlari latini sieno gravissime. Per la stessa ragione 
potranno far il medesimo i dotti della lingua tedesca, che ritiene questa stessa 
propieta della lingua romana antica. 

In this respect, also, certain Renaissance scholars, from Dante’s 
time on, had progressed beyond the view held by Vico, in that they 
had recognized the existence of change in all aspects of language. 

c. SPEECH AND WritiNnG. During the Renaissance, most scholars 
(Sealiger!® and others) came to perceive the distinction between 
speech and writing, and to realize that the invention of writing must 
necessarily have followed the development of speech at a consider- 
able interval. Vico for the most part rejects this view, and insists on 
several occasions that, for logical and systematical reasons, previous 
scholars were wrong in separating speech and writing:?° 

Ma la difficulta della guisa [dell’ origine delle lingue e delle lettere] fu fatta 

da tutti i dotti per cid: ch’essi stimarono cose separate l’origini delle lettere 
dall’ origini delle lingue, le quali erano per natura congionte. 
In endeavouring to prove this point, Vico imperceptibly shifts his 
ground from the definition of lettere as ‘‘writing’’ to lettere as carat- 
tert or symbols of any kind, and then extends his discussion to all 
types of symbolism, supporting his arguments by etymological ar- 
guments drawn from the meanings of the terms grammatica, ypau- 
para, and caratteri. In this way, Vico gets around the difficulty which 
would otherwise arise, of fitting the late origin of writing into his 
tripartite scheme of linguistic and cultural development. Theories 
which do not fit this scheme are rejected, such as the foreign (Gothic 
or other) origin of writing.”! 

Yet, at various points,” Vico speaks of letters as having been in- 

18 SN8 T.ii.18, §§152, 153. 

19 Cf. Scaliger’s revealing remark ‘‘Ab sonu est iudicandum, non ab litera,” 


De Causis, p. 18. 

20 SN3 I1.ii.4, §429; cf. also ibid., §431, and numerous repetitions. 

21 SN? IT.ii.4, §430. 

22 SN3, Idea dell’ Opera, §§21—22: l’origine delle lingue e delle lettere che sono 
dette volgari, che st truovano essere venute lunga stagione dopo fondate le nazioni, 
ed assai pit tardi quella delle lettere che delle lingue; also SN?* I1.ii.5, §466: Gli 
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vented later than speech, thus contradicting his dicta on the sub- 
ject in other places. Moreover, he considers the Egyptians to have 
borrowed the art of writing from the Phoenicians and not vice-versa, 
and the Phoenicians to have developed their letters from mathe- 
matical characters and geometrical figures derived from the Chal- 
daeans; and the Hebrews to have imitated their writing from the 
Greek and not vice-versa (SN? IT.ii.4, §§440, 441). It is clear that 
Vico’s thought and usage on the nature of writing and its relation 
to speech on the one hand and general symbolism on the other was 
not exact or definite. 

2. LANGUAGE AND SocraL DEVELOPMENT. During the Renais- 
sance, as we have demonstrated elsewhere,” language was for the 
first time regarded as not only an individual phenomenon, but one 
related to society as a whole. Vico continues this point of view, 
ascribing the origin of primitive language to the needs of whole 
peoples :*4 

Che la favella eroica, come si é sopra veduto nel libro secondo, nell’ Origini 
delle Lingue, fu una favella per simiglianze, immagini, comparazioni, nata da 
inopia di generi e di spezie, ch’abbisognano per diffinire le cose con propieta, 
e, ’n conseguenza, nata per necessita di natura comune ad intieri popoli. . . 
and the differences between various languages are to be ascribed to 
the differences which arose between the various peoples: 

Ma pur rimane la grandissima difficulta: come, quanti sono i popoli, tante 
sono le lingue volgari diverse? La qual per isciogliere, é qui da stabilirsi questa 
gran verita: che, come certamente i popoli per la diversita de’ climi han 


sortito varie diverse nature, onde sono usciti tanti costumi diversi: cosi dalle 
loro diverse nature e costumi sono nate altrettante diverse !ingue, 


a theory which, descending through the German philosopher-lin- 
guists of the nineteenth century, has unfortunately survived to the 
present day in some quarters. 

Each stage of civilization has certain types of linguistic expression 
which are most fitted to it, according to Vico (cf. the discussion be- 
low); wherefore, if a nation and its language pass too rapidly from 
barbarism to the height of civilization, its linguistic expression will 
thereby be very ‘‘delicate” (i.e. not fully grown to the work it is 
called on to do) and will preserve characteristics of primitive speech, 
such as predominance of vowels and diphthongs :* 





arabi, ignoranti di lettera . . . conservarono la loro lingua con tener a memoria 
i loro poemi .. . ; and several references to Homer’s ignorance of writing. 
23 “Tinguistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance,” Language, XII (1936), 


96-107. 
24 SN II1.i.5, §832. 26 SN ILii.4, §445. 26 SN* Lii.21, $159. 
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E, per tal immaturo passaggio dalla barbarie alle scienze pid sottili, la 
francese restonne una lingua dilicatissima, talché, di tutte le viventi, sembra 
avere restituito a’ nostri tempi l’atticismo de’ greci e pit ch’ogni altra é buona 
a ragionar delle scienze come la greca; e come a’ greci cosi a’ francesi restarono 
tanti dittonghi, che sono propi di lingua barbara, dura ancor e difficile a com- 
porre le consonanti con le vocali. 

A. THE STAGES OF LinGuistic DEVELOPMENT. As is well known, 
Vico set up a tripartite cycle of cultural development, with manifes- 
tations in the various phases of human life, the theory of which forms 
the central theme of the Scienza Nuova. As far as language is con- 
cerned, its stages in relation to the three recurrent “ages’”’ may be 
summarized as follows:?7 

Age Type of Language Type of Writing 
Divine Mute, expressed through signs (cenni Hieroglyphic 

mutoli) directly related to the thing 


indicated?’ 
Heroic Symbolic, expressed by metaphors or Heraldic (blazons, etc.) 


symbols 

Popular Spoken 
As we have pointed out earlier, Vico’s use of the terms lingua, 
parlare, ete., is quite vague and undefined, and frequently meta- 
phorical. As a result, it is necessary to assume, in order to render 
meaningful the various types of expression posited by Vico, that 
actual speech is supposed to have gone on during all these epochs, 
and to have been used as a basis for the other types of communica- 
tion, ‘‘mute”’ and “‘symbolic.”’ For example, the story of Idanthrysus 
and the ‘‘cinque parole reali,’’ or that of Tarquin and the poppies, is 
incomprehensible unless one assumes the possibility of the ‘‘mute”’ 
signs being translated into ordinary speech and thus interpreted. 
This scheme of development, and the assumption that the earliest 
communication was through signs and symbols, led Vico to reject 
the mediaeval and Renaissance compromise between the ‘‘Aristo- 
telian’”’ and ‘‘Platonic”’ positions concerning the nature of language,*° 
namely the doctrine that, in the words of Adam in the Paradiso,*' 


Opera naturale é ch’uom favella, 
ma cosi 0 cosi, natura lascia 
poi fare a voi, secondo che v’abbella. 


27 Cf. SN® 1.ii.28-29, §§173-174; I1.ii.4, §§432-446; IV.v, §§928-935, and 
other references to the general scheme, passim. 

28 As exemplified by the oft-repeated tale of Idanthrysus, king of Scythia, 
and the “cinque parole reali’? which he sent as answer to Darius; Tarquin’s 
act of cutting off the heads of poppies in reply to the ambassador; and 
parallels from mediaeval and modern times (SN? IT.ii.4, §435). 

29 Which is conceived as originating directly from the people who use it, 
whose property it is, and who will not suffer it to be changed, as witness the 
failure of Claudius’ and Trissino’s orthographical reforms (IL.ii.4, §439). 

30 Cf. Rotta, op. cit., pp. 247 f. 3 XXVI, 130-132. 


‘Epistular’ or phonetic?® 
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Vico returned to the “Platonic” doctrine that language developed 
in relation to the things signified, and not “a beneplacito” :* 

... dimostrato le prime nazioni gentili tutte essere state mutole ne’ loro 
incominciamenti, dovettero spiegarsi per atti o corpi che avessero naturali 
rapporti alle loro idee. 

He admitted the theory that language was a product of convention 
only for the third, or ‘‘popular,” stage :** 

. la pistolare o sia volgare [lingua] degli uomini, per segni convenuti da 
comunicare le volgari bisogne della lor vita. 
Needless to say, the “‘Platonic’’ theory has, except for occasional 
reprises from time to time,** been discarded by grammarians and 
linguists ever since the end of classical antiquity, and Vico’s cham- 
pionship thereof was another aspect of his theories in which he was 
not as far advanced as his Renaissance predecessors had been. 

3. Vico on Historica GRAMMAR. As suggested above, Vico’s 
views on linguistic change were not very extensive or clear; conse- 
quently, he makes but little reference to historical grammar (i.e., 
morphology, as distinct from etymological and semantic change). 
At one point he suggests that languages must have originally begun 
with monosyllables, as children do at present.* In another place, he 
gives a long enumeration of the supposed order in which the parts of 
speech came into being:* first onomatopoetic words, then interjec- 
tions, then pronouns, particles, nouns (presumably including ad- 
jectives, which were classed with nouns in the traditional grammar 
of antiquity), and finally verbs, which indicate motion and imply 
time (more advanced philosophical concepts). All of these are traced, 
at least in part, to monosyllabic origins. It will be noticed that Vico 
discusses only their origin, and not their development in time; he 
seems to have thought of linguistic structure as something which 
gradually became built up, but which did not change once it had 
been established. In this respect also Vico is by no means as far 
advanced as Scaliger and others whom he criticizes for their sup- 
posed failure to understand the origins of the Latin language.*” 

% SN3 IT.ii.4, §434; cf. also ibid., §444: ma delle lingue volgari egli é stato 
ricevuto con troppo di buona fede da tutti i filologi: ch’elleno significassero a 


beneplacito; perch’ esse, per queste lor origini naturali, debbon aver significato 
naturalmente. 33 SN? L.ii.28, §173. 

% Such as Castelvetro’s efforts to revive it in the Correzione d’alcune cose 
nel Dialogo delle Lingue di Benedetto Varchi. Scaliger’s trenchant exposition 
of the fallacy of the “‘Platonic’’ doctrine (De Causis, pp. 117-118) should have 
been sufficient to lay its ghost forever. % SN* L.ii.60, §231. 

% SN*I1.ii.4, §§447-453. It is amazing that Trabalza (op. cit., pp. 375-376) 
should have discussed this passage with approbation, if not of the details, at 
least of the principles involved. 37 SN? IL.ii.4, $455. 
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In connection with morphology, it may be mentioned that Vico 
frequently indulged in philosophical arguments derived from purely 
morphological considerations of linguistic usage; ef., for example, 
the arguments which he draws from the presence of the particle cz 
in the Italian expression Io penso, dunque ci sono, to refute Descartes’ 
arguments based on the Latin cogito, ergo sum.*® 

4. Vico on THE History oF Worps. Almost all of Vico’s attention 
to linguistic change was devoted to aspects of vocabulary develop- 
ment, i.e., semantic change, and especially in matters of transferred 
meaning. It was in connection with this latter that Vico made his 
single contribution of importance to the development of linguistic 
theory by suggesting that transferral of meaning normally pro- 
ceeded from the concrete to the abstract, and not vice-versa :*° 

La mente umana é inchinata naturalmente co’ sensi a vedersi fuori nel 
corpo, e con molta difficultd per mezzo della riflessione ad intendere se 


medesima. 
Questa degnita ne da l’universal principio d’etimologia in tutte le lingue, 


nelle qual’ i vocaboli sono trasportati da’ corpi e dalle propieta de’ corpi a 
significare le cose della mente e dell’ animo. 


This doctrine definitely marks progress over the previous haphazard 
fashion of connecting words because of mere superficial similarities ;*° 
but without a basic doctrine of regular phonetic change, it still re- 
mained insufficient to bring order out of chaos, as can easily be seen 
in the confused etymologies which Vico proposes throughout the 


Scienza Nuova. 
A. THE “EryMo.LoGcicAL” Meruop was that which Vico followed 


in his discussions of the history of words; it was essentially the same 
method (with the reservations suggested above) as that used by 
Plato in his Cratylus, by Isidore of Seville, and by mediaeval philoso- 
phers and jurists,“ and which had deservedly earned the censures of 


38 Prima risposta del Vico in the polemics on the De antiquissima Italorum 
saptentia, p. 221 in Nicolini’s edition. 

39 SN? 1.ii.63, §§236, 237. Cf. also zbid., I1.ii.2, §405, for the development 
of this theory, its application to a number of metaphorical expressions, and 
the suggestion that a great part of the Latin vocabulary is to be traced to 
rustic speech and its locutions. 

Connected with this view, but referring more to literary expression, is 
Vico’s interpretation of all the various kinds of tropes (metaphor, metonymy, 
synecdoche, irony) as meeting primitive needs for imaginative expression, 
rather than as mere “ingegnosi ritruovati degli scrittori’” (SN* I1.ii.2, §409). 

4° As pointed out rightly by Croce, La Filosofia di Giambattista Vico, pp. 
166-167. 

“! Cf. the legal doctrine ‘‘Nomina sunt consequentia rerum,’ cited by 
Dante in the Vita Nuova (XIII, 4); see B. Nardi, GSLJ, CXIII (1929), 101 ff. 

Vico’s adherence to this doctrine is, of course, one of the manifestations of 
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Varchi in the Ercolano. It involved the rapprochement of words on 
the basis of external similarity or of like meaning, without any prin- 
ciple of regularity in formal comparison, so that ancient and Renais- 
sance etymologies were normally of the lucus a non lucendo type.” 
It was this type of ‘‘Platonic” etymology which Vico used,“ and as a 
result, his etymologies, many of which are borrowed from Varro“ 
(for whom Vico had great admiration, as manifested at many points 
in the Scienza Nuova) and other ancient writers, are for the most 
part quite inacceptable to modern science. 

It is true that at various points Vico objected to Plato’s method of 
etymology as being insufficient; but his objections were based, not 
upon the method itself, but upon the type of words considered, and 
Plato’s excessive readiness to etymologize and draw conclusions from 
all kinds of words, not limiting himself sufficiently to “native’’ and 
ancient words. Cf., for example, the discussion in the De constantia 
jurisprudentis in reply to the question Cur Platonis Cratylus non sat 
felix? ® 

... quia linguam certam a primis legibus introductam, quae certe fuit 
quae vixerat saeculo poetarum heroum, qui primi respublicas legibus funda- 


runt, ignoravit, et ideo ignoravit, quia iamdiu Athenis leges praesenti eius 
lingua loquebantur, nam quotannis emendabantur a nomothetis, 


and in the De antiquissima Italorum sapientia. 

B. Lineuistic BORROWING was, therefore, an important factor in 
the history of words according to Vico’s theory of etymology: words 
received into a language by borrowing from another were to be dis- 
counted as a source of knowledge of ancient times and customs. 
Hence languages which have a great proportion of loan-words are, 








his attitude as a historian of law, and his interest in language as a source of 
legal knowledge. 

Cf. Bloomfield, Language, New York, Holt, 1933, Chapter I, for a dis- 
cussion of the underlying principles (or rather absence thereof) of pre-nine- 
teenth-century etymologizing. 

43 The “Platonic”’ characteristics of Vico’s method are three: vagueness and 
shifting definitions of terms in the course of his discussion; the doctrine of 
language being formed in relation to the nature of the things signified, not “‘a 
beneplacito’’; and the “‘etymological’”’ method. 

For Varro’s etymologizing and its defects, cf. the discussion (mainly in 
the footnotes) in Kent’s edition (Loeb Classical Library, Nos. 333-334, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and London, 1938), and in Bolling’s review, Language, XIV 
(1938), 292-300. 

4 De constantia jurisprudentis liber alter, ed. Nicolini, Bari, Laterza, 1936, 
Pars posterior, Caput I, pp. 318-319. 

De antiquissima Italorum sapientia ex linguae latinae originibus eruenda 
libri tres, ed. Gentile and Nicolini, Bari, Laterza, 1914, Prooemium, pp. 125- 


126. 
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according to Vico, to be considered as less pure, true, and reliable 
than those which are not so obscured by foreign borrowings.*’ Vico 
mentions especially the Phoenicians as carriers of loan-words, and 
is inclined to consider Phoenician as also the source of Etruscan, 
which gave so many loan-words to Latin.*® 

5. ConcLusions are, for the most part (though not wholly), 
negative. In most respects, Vico’s linguistic theories were no farther 
advanced than those of the ancients, on whose attitudes and for- 
mulations, indeed, he based most of his method. He either ignored or 
rejected numerous improvements effected by Renaissance scholars, 
such as criticism of the old “parts of speech” and of older “etymo- 
logical’ method, and the germs of phonetics and historical grammar. 
With regard to the connection between language and society, Vico 
maintained and developed somewhat the viewpoint first advanced 
in the Renaissance. His main contribution to linguistic method 
was in the field of semantic theory: a clearer realization of the nor- 
mal development of transferred meaning from concrete to abstract. 

In view of these considerations, therefore, Vico cannot be con- 
sidered in general as anticipating modern linguistic science, or even 
as continuing linguistic theory on the level attained during the 
Renaissance.*® 

Rosert A. HALL, JR. 
Brown University 


47 SN3 IT.ii.4, §445. 

48 SN 1.ii.102, §§304, 305. 

49 Needless to say, this criticism does not extend to Vico’s merits as a 
philosopher of aesthetics, of history, or of law. 
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back to 1835. It is certain, however, that he was acquainted 
with the D.C. by 1843, since he recalls the XIIIth canto of the 
inferno in “The Hall of Fantasy.” After this date there are 
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ter,’ The Scarlet Letter, The Blithedale Romance, Italian Note 
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narrative, Bandello’s twentieth novella, and Munday’s Two IJtal- 
tan Gentlemen copied from Il Fidele by Pascuaglio have been 
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songs: Il Ponte di Passano, Lu Gadduzzu Persu, E la luna mezzu 
mart. 
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dicative Mood in Romance Languages.’”’ MLJ, xxv, 539-542. 
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and the preterit may replace the perfect to express detachment 
from an action. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TO JAMES EUSTACE SHAW 


OTHING could be more appropriate nor more deserved than a 

number of /[talica dedicated to you, Shaw, its most steady and 
valiant Old-Guardian. You were present at its birth; you were its 
bibliographical godfather for seventeen years, and what an in- 
valuable godfather! We are all indebted to you. We could not tell 
you in quarterly messages how much we appreciated your thought- 
ful, always fair appraisals and how much we profited from them. 
But we all realized the work that you put, con vero amore, into this 
delicate and exacting task and the fine spirit behind it. 

And so, full of gratitude and colleagueful friendship, I gladly raise 
my voice to salute you, earliest partner in Italican labors, and in so 
doing voice the conviction of your countless friends. It is too bad 
that, on account of the hugeness of this land (“‘Oh, que ec’est vaste, 
Mon Dieu!” said Lanson), we colleagues in the very same field 
cannot meet and chat oftener; but we were all constantly aware of 
you. My associations with you go back thirty years to your Hopkins 
days and my early instructorship, remember? But I am sure I am 
only one of many whose admiration for you has been ever on the 
increase. And don’t blush now—for it is the truth, and that’s what 
we are all after, if I hand you this frank, even reticent bouquet 
(even Dante mixed his metaphors!): You have, far more eminently 
than most of us, the two attributes essential to a teacher-scholar: 
A forcefully genial personality and a fertile erudition. And your love 
for Italian, unblemished by temporary -isms, is a model for us all. 

Wherefore let me lead all your friends in shouting our warmest 
thanks and wishes and in singing (con una forte stretta di mano): 


“For he’s a jolly good fellow, .. .” 
Rupo.pH ALTROCCHI 


NEWS NOTES 


This number is published in honor of James Eustace Shaw of the University 
of Toronto on the occasion of his withdrawal from the office of bibliographer 
for Italica, a position which he had held from the beginning of the journal 
until March of this year. To arrange the material properly this dedicatory 
issue is postponed from June. It did not seem right under present conditions 
to make any campaign for support. For the most part the editor has marked 
for publication in this number of Jtalica material that has come in the natural 
course of events. Largely, then, by spontaneous development, and only 
secondarily by design, a certain pattern has been achieved. The editor is 
delighted that there are a number of articles connected with Dante, that two 
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universities are represented where Professor Shaw has spent so many years, 
and that it is still possible to have some international solidarity in this enter- 
prise. Here are found united Canada, the United States and Venezuela, and 
one can readily peep behind some of these articles and view the Europe that 
we all love so well. The editor is sure that he expresses the feelings of the 
Association in thanking Professor Shaw for his invaluable bibliographies, in 
congratulating him for his numerous scholarly productions, and in wishing 
him many more years of fruitful work and happiness. 

The article in this issue by Dr. Ulrich Leo of Caracas is the result of con- 
siderable correspondence between Dr. Leo and the editor. As is made clear in 
a letter accompanying the article, it represents essentially the opinion of Dr. 
Leo on the last two volumes of the Deutsches Dante-Jahrbuch. The editor in- 
vited Dr. Leo to compose the article in Italian, Spanish or German, as he 
might see fit, and he fully intended at that time to publish it in the language 
chosen by Dr. Leo, for it is a principle of Jtalica’s present editorial policy that 
ordinarily there should be no language bar at all. Dr. Leo sent the article in 
German. So many events had occurred between the original invitation and 
the receipt of the articie that the editor felt it better, all things considered, to 
translate the article. Two colleagues whom he consulted agreed. There was 
no time to communicate with Dr. Leo. The translation into English, as it 
appears here, is the work of the editor. He apologizes to Dr. Leo and to the 
readers of Jtalica for the necessarily inferior form in which the article now is 
published. Professors J.,T. Geissendoerfer and H. Penzl of the University of 
Illinois, saved him from several lamentable errors, when he consulted them on 
specific points. He hopes that not too many more remain. Incidentally /talica 
is very happy to receive the scholarly collaboration of Dr. Leo. 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University announces that Professor 
Giuseppe Prezzolini has nearly completed The Literuture of Italy 1932-1940, 
a Critical List of References, which follows the pattern of the Repertorio biblio- 
grafico recently published and covering the years 1902 to 1932. The new 
volume will have approximately 330 pages. The number of magazines indexed 
and of cross references is increased. It is proposed to publish it in the spring 
of 1942 at twelve dollars. 

Dr. William Fletcher Smith has offered his collaboration to Professor 
Prezzolini for the continuation of the repertory. He has sent his own bibliog- 
raphy of Carducci. Professor Prezzolini will be happy to receive other contri- 
butions of this kind to improve his own repertory, and will gladly make public 
acknowledgment of such offerings. 

Michael De Filippis, Associate Proessor of Italian at the University of 
California, Berkeley, is taking a leave of absence for travel and writing. He 
will work for some time in the Harvard Library. 

The University of California at Berkeley has given the A.M. degree to 
Hannibal S. Noce. It has conferred the Ph.D. degree upon Mother A. Olga 
Rossi, whose dissertation was ‘‘The Sources of Domenico Cavalea’s Pungi- 
lingua,” and to the Reverend Charles P. Rossi, who wrote on “The Deriva- 
tives in Romance Languages of the Root fac.” 

Charles Speroni has been promoted to an Assistant Professorship in 
Italian at the University of California at Los Angeles. 

A splendid review of material is found in The Sources for the Life of S. 
Francis of Assisi by John R. H. Moorman, B.D. (Manchester University 
Press, 1940). The foreword by A. G. Little points out that Moorman has 
evolved the theory that the Legend of the Three Companions represents the 
earlier tradition and that Celano’s First Life is probably a copy. 

Students under the direction of Professor H. H. Vaughan composed and 
presented at the University of California in Berkeley, on March 30, Veleno e 
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amore, a comedy in three acts with the scene laid in Venice during the carnival 
of 1499. Lucrezia and Cesare Borgia are characters. 

First and second year students of the University of Chicago presented 
Salvestri’s Tentennino on June 1. 

Dr. Henry R. Kahane and Dr. Revilo P. Oliver have been appointed in- 
structors in thy department of Spanish and Italian, University of Illinois. 

A phonographic record made by Professor Harry Morgan Ayres, Director 
of the Casa Italiana, with Dante’s Jnferno XX XIII, 37-90 (Conte Ugolino) 
on one side and Dante’s Inferno V, 73-142 (Francesca da Rimini) on the other 
side, is on sale at the Casa Italiana for $1.50. 

Sur of Buenos Aires for May 1941 contains La crisis de Manzoni sobre la 
novela histérica by Amado Alonso. The writer concludes that Manzoni was 
correct in denying value as history to the historical novel, but that he com- 
mitted a noble herejia poética in denying it value as art. A profound respect 
and love for the great novel is obvious in this article. 

The same number of Sur has a review by Francisco Ayala entitled La 
aventura del pensamiento politico. Tres monumentos literarios. The first of these 
monuments is Dante’s De la monarquia translated by Ernesto Palacio and 
published in the Biblioteca filoséfica by the house of Losada in Buenos Aires. 
There is an introduction by Llamb{fas de Azevedo. 

The Graduate School of the University of Illinois has renewed for 1941- 
1942 its subsidy of two hundred dollars to /talica. 

A list of new members of the AATI since Feb. 6, 1941, follows: Miss Alice 
Anderson, Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Illinois; Mr. Edward 
Fenimore, Box 285, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. 
Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall, Box 186, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Rev. Ambrose C. Gilmartin, Cathedral, Cathedral College Faculty 
House, 312 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Kelly, O.8.D., 
De Sales College, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. Aurelio Boza Masvidal, Professor of 
Italian, University of Havana, Havana, Cuba; Dr. Revilo P. Oliver, 802 Ohio 
Street, Urbana, Illinois; Mr. James J. Passarelli, Dept. of Romance Lan- 
guages, De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois; Prof. Paul L. Richards, De- 
partment of Romance Languages, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio; 
M. W. Royse, Room 300, DeMoll Building, 700-12th St. N.W., Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. William M. Schuyler, Box 17, Notre Dame, Indiana; Professor 
Miguel Tarzia, Colegio Nacional de Chivilcoy, Argentina; Miss Constance 
Trulli, 165 N. Central Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Mimi Wilczynski, 
5526 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Professor Don Cameron Allen, 701 Club 
Blvd., Durham, North Carolina; Miss Grazia Avitabile, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Mr. D. Coppola, 336 93rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Prof. Marcel Frangon, Dept. of Romance Languages, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Miss Susanna Wright, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Libraries: Catholic University of America Library, Washington, D. C.; 
Michigan State College Library, East Lansing, Michigan; Wells College 
Library, Aurora, New York. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Giovanni Ferretti’s Vita di Giacomo Leopardi (Bologna, Zanichelli, L. 30) 
reconstructs L. as a poet and as a human being without the mechanics of 
romantic invention. It is a commendable addition to Leopardian biography 
—a history of L.’s life and of his spirit (Corrtere della sera, Jan. 5). 

In Il Codice diplomatico dantesco (Firenze, Gounelli, L. 125) Renato Piattoli 
collects in a critical edition all known documents concerning D.’s life and 
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family, together with new items. The work was begun in 1895 by Biagi and 
Passerini and was continued for a time by Umberto Doinir. The documents 
cover the period from Dec. 1189 to April 1364, and include matters of geneal- 
ogy, legal suits, participation in civil life, ete. The compilation is a work not 
only of immense patience but of scrupulous exactness (C. d. s., Nov. 13). 

The Storia di Spagna by Temistocle Celotti (Milano, Garzanti, pp. 1018, 
L. 150) covers 2,500 years from the Phoenician and Greek colonization to 
Alphonso XIII, with an appendix of recent events. The book has illustrations 
and maps and is intended to appeal both to the specialist and the general 
publie (C. d. s., Nov. 18). 

The bibliographical lists of La Nuova Italia in the last months of 1940 
contain many titles, from which the following are chosen. None of these books 
have been seen by the editor of Jtalica. 

N. Ottokar: Firenze. Cenni di storia e di cultura fiorentina. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1940. 

Conferenze dantesche a cura del comitato milanese della Soc. dantesca 
italiana. Vol V: Studi su Dante. Milano, Hoepli, 1940, L. 18. 

M. Sticco: Gli studi danteschi di G. Rosseiti. Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1940, 
L. 12. 

E. Bizzarri: Machiavelli anti-machiavellico. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1940. 

Vittorio Cian: Dall’ Ariosto al Chiabrera. Milano, Vallardi, 1940. L. 65. 

Giorgio Spini: Tra rinascimento e riforma: Antonio Brucioli. Firenze, La 
Nuova Italia, 1940. 

B. Ricasoli: Carteggi a cura’ di M. Nobili e S. Camerani. Vol. II (1845-47). 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1940, L. 50. 

F. Barbadoro: /1 pensiero politico di F. de Sanctis. Roma, Soc. ed. del libro 
italiano, 1940. L. 10. 

A. Omodeo: L’opera politica del Conte di Cavour (1848-57), Vol. Land II. 

E. Savino: Ruggero Bonghi litterato. Saggio critico con parziali cenni bio- 
grafici. Lecce, Tip. ed. Salentina, 1940, L. 25. 

C. A. Traversi: La veritad sul teatro italiano dell’800. Udine, Ist. ediz. 
accademiche, 1940, L. 21. 

Harry W. Rudman: /talian Nationalism and English Letters. Figures of the 
Risorgimento and Victorian Men of Letters. London, Allen and Unwin, 1940. 
Tracing literary influences can be as dangerous as it is fascinating, because 
it is too apt to fall between two stools—futility on the one hand and false 
authority on the other. To discover and prove a single influence upon a single 
literary figure implies a scientific isolation which shuts out the interlocking 
social, historical, psychological and accidental factors of literary expression. 
To consider a panorama of influences upon a whole generation requires the 
equipment and philosophical vision of a Croce. Mr. Rudman disarms a re- 
viewer, however, by presenting his book only as a cross section of a literary 
era, and claiming only the distinction of publishing for the first time material 
beyond the year 1848. All this he has accomplished faithfully, honestly and 
with considerable vividness, and he has supplemented his text with a bibliog- 
raphy admirable not only for its completeness, but for its arrangement. It is 
not fair perhaps to complain that he is at the same time circumscribed and 
surfeited by the amount of his material. He feels such necessity for historical 
background, for biographical detail and for chronological order that his dis- 
cussion of Risorgimento influences become a mere catalogue of unrelated 
details. Mr. Rudman uses a geological simile for his approach—a ‘‘sampling 
of material.’’ The reviewer suggests a physiological comparison. The book is 
a human heart preserved in alcohol: it is indisputedly real and offers infinite 
scope for study, but it does not function. [Margaret Van Horne.] 














REVIEWS 
F. M. Trevisani: La Cristina, tragedia inedita, con notizie sulla 
vita e sulle opere dell’autore, a cura di Michele De Filippis. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, Volume 
21, No. 4, pp. 277-376. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1940. 

Professor De Filippis has on two occasions (Vol. VII, No. 2, and 
Vol. LX, No. 4) described for readers of [talica the Trevisani collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts acquired by the University of Cali- 
fornia some years ago. In a third article(Vol. XV, No.4), he informed 
us that, of the manuscripts of Trevisani’s own works found in this 
collection, a tragedy in hendecasyllabic blank verses, and two vol- 
umes of lyric poems were being edited. The tragedy in question has 
now been published, together with a much more detailed account of 
the life and works of the author than was given in the last article 
mentioned above. 

La Cristina, written in 1794, is a typical neo-classical tragedy: 
there are three acts instead of the usual five,and the subject matter is 
medieval; for the rest, the conventions of classical tragedy are ob- 
served, with an exaggerated use of such devices as the confidant, 
monologues and soliloquies; most of the characters are inconsistent 
in their conduct and unconvincing in their psychology, while the hero 
is weak, emotional, self-pitying“‘A la Rousseau”; the style is occasion- 
ally agreeable enough, but more often declamatory and tortuous, 
with a predilection for violent inversions. Professor De Filippis tells 
us that the manuscript is in itself a work of art. By way of illustra- 
tion, he reproduces the elaborate title page, together with the por- 
trait of Domenico Sansone, a compatriot and colleague of Trevisani, 
to whom La Cristina is dedicated. 

The editor makes it clear that he is not representing this tragedy 
as a newly discovered literary masterpiece. Instead, he modestly af- 
firms that ‘“‘la tragedia del Trevisani, anche se non avesse altri meriti, 
servirebbe, come qualsiasi altro contributo letterario, a completare 
il quadro dei costumi e del pensiero dell’epoca.’’ And indeed, the 
times and milieu of Trevisani are reflected in a most interesting way 
both by his tragedy and by the story of his life. A reactionary in poli- 
tics and a neo-classicist in literary taste, he kept his face turned to the 
past, seemingly unaware that he was being carried along by the cur- 
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rents which were sweeping away his outworn ideals. The fact that 
prototypes for his Turkish subject and for his lachrymose hero can 
be found in the works of Tasso and Racine and Voltaire merely 
serves to remind us how much of romanticism ‘‘avant la lettre’’ there 
is in those classical authors. His own melancholy pose in the charm- 
ing portrait which serves as a frontispiece to our volume is worthy of 
a Chateaubriand. Even the echoes of Dante found in his tragedy are 
characteristic of a period of revived interest in the great poet in Italy 
and of the first true appreciation of him elsewhere. Likewise, the ac- 
count of his adventurous life, skillfully pieced together by Professor 
De Filippis from various sources, gives us a glimpse into the petty 
jealousies and intrigues of the decadent régime to which he was so 
loyal. 

It is in such considerations, then, rather than in the literary merits 
of La Cristina, that the interest of this carefully prepared edition is 
to be found. 

C. A. SWANSON 


University of Texas 


PETER SAMMARTINO and Tommaso Russo: JI Secondo Libro. Harper 
& Brothers, 1941. 


The authors state that the purpose of this book is to provide for: 
1, abundant reading material; 2, word and idiom study in each les- 
son; 3, inductive grammatical approach; 4, a wealth of direct method 
exercises; 5, constant drill in the forms of common irregular verbs. 

They have fulfilled their purpose admirably. The reading material 
is varied in subject matter, alternating lessons in history, customs, 
and culture with situations of everyday life. The tone is entirely 
American, free from undesirable propaganda or misplaced enthusi- 
asm. Some of the unusual topics of study are parliamentary pro- 
cedure, a circus, a dream about Pinocchio, and a personification of 
Grammar. A chapter on the Casa Italiana and two on the New York 
World’s Fair are excellent, but may be considered as of only local in- 
terest. Many of the texts are presented in the form of dialogue in or- 
der to make them readable in class. Others are letters, introducing 
the format of letter writing. The style is at times a little stilted, but 
this is inevitable and entirely pardonable since the object of illus- 
trating points of grammar and at the same time maintaining interest 
and intrinsic value has been so well realized. Each reading exercise is 
followed by a questionnaire in which the questions are short and nu- 
merous, perhaps even too numerous, frequently exceeding fifty, and 
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in one lesson reaching seventy-six. It might be desirable to have a 
smaller number of more thought-provoking questions rather than so 
large a number of a type which may be answered by rote. However, 
they do provide conversational opportunities as well as drill on the 
expressions involved. 

The vocabulary accompanying each lesson is presented at the end 
of the text, not in alphabetical order, but in the order of the appear- 
ance of the words in the text. Each lesson contains a study of useful 
expressions, one or more points of grammar well illustrated and ex- 
plained, and an irregular verb accompanied by a list of verbs conju- 
gated similarly. All of these expressions, grammatical points, and 
verbs are used in the Italian text and also in the many and varied 
drill exercises which follow. The number of new grammar concepts 
introduced in one lesson is small to avoid confusing the student, but 
by the end of the volume the field has been very well covered. 

Study routine is enlivened by fourteen folk songs, which are print- 
ed with the music. 

The Cultural Outlines at the end of the book are useful for refer- 
ence, which is their stated purpose. They contain chronological lists 
of the names and achievements of Italians in America, important 
figures in Italian literature, science, exploration, art, and music, a 
table of historical events, and an outline of geography. The book 
closes with an appendix of regular and irregular verbs, and Italian- 
English and English-Italian vocabularies. 

Il Secondo Libro is carefully compiled, and arranged with a good 
understanding of the student’s reaction. The paper and print are 
excellent. Clearness is achieved by good spacing and the use of heavy 
type. The illustrations are good and in most cases are related to’the 
text. The objection may possibly be made that the lessons are a little 
too long and the book somewhat too large and heavy, but this is a 
minor fault of a thoughtful piece of work. 

Carou B. BoGMAN 

Mt. Pleasant High School 

Providence 


Witu1aM FiercuHer Situ. Lesser Masterpieces and ‘To Angelo Mav’ 
of Giacomo Leopardi, Translations. Privately printed, 1941. Pp. 

53. 
“Translations done in the United States are so often denounced 
that denouncing them has become a sort of convention.” So Mencken 
wrote in The American Language, and continued by pointing out 
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that the linguistic differences between English and American are 
occasionally a cause of much mistaken reproof. He might also have 
attributed the conventional misguided criticism to the fact that few 
translators, and still fewer readers of translated material, have set 
a conscious task for the translator to perform, a standard against 
which his work is to be measured. 

A review of Wm. Fletcher Smith’s translations affords an oppor- 
tunity too good to be missed for needed remarks on the whole field 
of translation. It is obvious that much vain, specious argumentation 
could be avoided were translations clearly categorized in the mind of 
the critic. In the judging of translation, as of any other literary work, 
the aim of the doer should be taken into account. 

Translations may be roughly divided into the following categories: 
the literal, which does not try to improve or blunt the sense of the 
original but merely to convey it; the creative, which makes of the 
original something frequently far different yet equally powerful 
(such were Baudelaire’s translations of Poe, perennially cited as per- 
haps the best single example in the field of creative translation) ; the 
approximative, or suggestive, which seeks to preserve the ‘‘flavor’’ of 
the original, the character of the author’s style (this is, clearly, the 
most dangerous and most abused, for hesitant individual interpreta- 
tion is frequently at the root of it and each reader can thus object 
to the slight variations of the translator since they do not allow the 
translated text to correspond to his own reading of author’s style or 
novel’s flavor); the rote translation, class-room style, which need not 
detain us, although occasionally the first category is caught in the 
error of mistaking literalness for accuracy, and a stiffness results 
which impairs any impression of true exactitude; the ‘‘best-seller” 
job, which includes the pedestrian translation done in haste in order 
to scoop the market—frequently a good translator, lured into a job 
for which he has too little time, works directly on a manuscript with- 
out having given himself a chance thoroughly to familiarize himself 
with the text. The result is cheap and hasty and, from the author’s 
point of view, disastrous. There is the quite separate problem of 
verse translated into verse. This is a field in which daring and taste 
share equally with a scrupulous knowledge of the text in determining 
the success of the result. 

These are a few of the recognized divisions of the translator’s field. 
To which category do Wm. Fletcher Smith’s Leopardian translations 
belong and how do they fulfill their mission? The translator, far from 
ignoring the necessity to define his scope, states in the introduction: 
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“in a literal version the poet’s words and images may come to some 
minds with greater acuteness and immediacy” than in, say, a crea- 
tive or approximative translation. A wise choice of medium, for this 
is especially true of a poet of Leopardi’s quality whose evanescent 
images and fiercely unseizable allusions defy the most sensitive 
creative renderings! 

By the careful transposition of Leopardi, Mr. Smith has proven 
himself an Ubersetzer of skill and authority. The excellence of his pre- 
vious translations has led us to expect the same high standard and 
we are not disappointed, though these, more than the Carduccian 
renderings, lay the translator open to censure. They are difficult. 
They are familiar enough to all readers of Italian so that each could, 
with slight pretensions, take offense were not the sense rigidly pre- 
served. It is. 

The august sonorousness of the poet is sometimes caught without 
effort and certainly without strained effect. A phrase will serve to il- 
lustrate this. In All ’Jtalia, Leopardi writes: 

Chi di te parla o scrive, 

Che, rimembrando il tuo passato vanto, 

Non dica: Gia fu grande, or non é quella? 
The straight and simple English into which this is rendered, carries 
the impact: ‘‘Who speaks or writes of you who, as he remembers your 
past pride, does not say: she was once great, now is that woman she?” 
The introduction of ‘‘woman”’ for the Italian feminine preserves the 
needed sense and adds weight to an otherwise uninspired period. 

{specially powerful is the To Angelo Mai. Here are passages which 
read in the context of these times, bring tears to the eyes of those 
who read. All of these do not come off in English, but the stilted ones 
are in the minority and the availability of this great, fervidly free- 
dom-loving work is more important than any cavil that can be di- 
rected against the translation. The collection is not without palpable 
excesses of literalness (what I have indicated before as “‘rote trans- 
lation’’), as, for example, “our ill becomes disembittered.””* Such 
approximations are the most elusive to translate, but the simpler the 
words the easier it is to achieve immediate communication. Suffixes 
and prefixes can frequently be dropped and a synonym substituted 
in the interest of clarity and readability. 

It is fitting that this pamphlet of translations should be dedicated 
to the late Charles Hall Grandgent. No one would have had a sound- 
er realization of the service Wm. Fletcher Smith has rendered or a 
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more vivid gratitude. Grandgent was no mere grammarian, but an 
unassuming interpreter, if you will, of the culture of the Romance 
Languages. We should all seek long to keep his memory green. 

One more word must be said about this publication. Mr. Smith 
has given it an introduction, with the obvious intention that it prove 
an aid to the understanding of Leopardian thought. This reviewer 
objects, therefore, to what she considers the too-easy, unquestioning 
acceptance of Leopardi as ‘‘the poet of despair.’’? There are many, 
and their arguments are not ill-founded, who find the ‘‘reflective and 
qualified optimism”’ of Leopardi the only sane thinking to take form 
in his period of crisis. Like the present Leopardi’s was an age of con- 
flicting ideologies. Had he found all well, he would never have writ- 
ten: 

. essendo questa o nessun’altra pot 


L’ora da ripor mano alla virtude 
Rugginosa dell’Itala natura... 


Since Leopardi was neither venal, obscurantist, nor a fool, he writes 
as his time bid him write. It is thus short-sighted to characterize his 
stirring apostrophes (and I am not forgetting his moving admissions 
of personal defeat) as pure pessimism. They were realization, judge- 
ment, yes, construction, but never defeatism nor despair. 
FRANCES KEENE 
New York City 


2 P. xiii. 








Announcement 


Members are requested to send 
to the editor copies of Italica 
for September, 1931 (VIII, 3) 
and March, 1939 (XVI, 1). 
These numbers are urgently 
needed to supply complete files. 




















From the University of California Press . . . 


Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases 
in Basile’s Pentameron 


by CHARLES SPERONI 


In order to give his native city a voluminous work written in its own 
language, Basile exhausted all the resources of the Neapolitan dialect. His 
lavish use of proverbs, together with the frequent allusions to songs, games, 
and local customs, gives the book a popular character. Dr. Speroni has 
realized this appeal and his compilation of Basile holds value for the 
student of folklore as well as of philology. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology. 
Volume 24, No. 2, pp. 181-288. 1941. Paper - $1.25 


University of California Press 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 


Address all communications to the Berkeley office 











Machiavelle 
The Prince, Discourse on Reforming the Government of Florence, Life 
of Castruccio Castracani, Capitolo on Fortune, ten of the Discourses on 
Livy, and fifteen of the Familiar Letters. All new translations 
by Professor Allan H. Gilbert of Duke University. 

The Letters, revealing Machiavelli's personality, have never before 
appeared in English. 

The Discourse on Reforming the Government of Florence, showing 
Machiavelli’s attitude to the Medici, has not been translated since the 
18th century. 


The language of all the renderings is the English of the present, at 
once intelligible to American students. Throughout his work the editor 
has kept in mind Machiavelli’s importance for the present age. 


Over eighty pages of introductory matter and twenty pages of topical 
index, besides abundant notes. 
This is the first volume of University Classics. 332 pages. Price $1.00. 
PACKARD AND COMPANY 
417 South Dearborn Street Chicago 























Anthology of the Provencal Troubadours 


RAYMOND THOMPSON HILL and THOMAS GODDARD BERGIN 


HIs new anthology of the Provencal troubadours, which is the first 

collection of the kind to be edited in English, contains more than one 
hundred carefully selected lyrics. They include specimens of the first 
Provencal poets, and extend to the Italian troubadours and Guiraut Riquier. 
The old Provencal Vidas of the poets represented have been included so 
far as they are preserved. The editors have added short supplementary 
sketches of each poet. A few selections from some of the important narra- 
tive works have also been included. A complete glossary, as well as indices 
of the authors and the genres, and a short bibliography of the editions 
from which the selections have been taken should make the book par- 
ticularly useful, not only to students of the Romance languages, but to 


all persons interested in reading lyric verse. $5.00 


Yale University Press New Haven, Connecticut 























GOLDONI IN SPAIN 
by 
PATRICK PAUL ROGERS 


Recently Published 


“Doubtless the most translated playwright in eighteenth century Spain... . 
Rogers’ valuable contribution should give rise to similar studies for other 
J. G. Fucttia 


countries.” 


Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00, net. 
Order from 


THE ACADEMY PRESS, Oberlin, Ohio 
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LINGUAPHONE 


Hailed the Romance Language 
Teacher's Most Effective Aid 


More than 12,000 schools and colleges use the Lingua- 
phone French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese Series as 


a remarkably effective auxiliary to classroom instruction. 


The distinguished list of educators and scholars respon- 
sible for the Linguaphone series includes: Prof. Dr. Paul 
Passy, Prof. H. E. Berthon, Prof. Daniel Michenot, Prof. 
Dr. Denis Saurat, Prof. J. Desseignet, Prof. H. Pernot, 
Prof. Antonio Pastor, Prof. Federico De Onis, Prof. 
Jorge Guillén, Dr. Joaquin Casalduero, Cav. Dott. Ric- 


cardo Picozzi, Prof. Dr. Camillo Pellizzi, etc. 


The latest electrical recording, crystal clear pronuncia- 


tion, impeccable native accent. 


Send for FREE new Catalogue of latest 


recordings in 29 languages 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
48 R.C.A. Building New York City 

































THE HARBOR PRESS ANNOUNCES 
the Third and Final Volume of 


THE COMEDY 
OF DANTE ALIGHIERI 


American Translation by Loutrs How 









Francesco Torraca, probably the greatest living Dantist 
in Italy, compliments Mr. How on “l’abilita non com- 
mune, con cui Ella ha dato la veste inglese ai versi del 
nostro grande Poeta.” 











Proressor GRANDGENT of Harvard called the Inferno “a 
beautiful and masterly translation” and a “magnificent 
achievement.” Later he wrote, “It was a pleasure to read 
your Purgatorio. . . . 1 hope Heaven will be as favorable 
to you as Purgatory.” 











“As the third volume of How’s Dante has come to hand 
I feel I must write you again on the successful accom- 
plishment of this enterprise. It seems to me that these 
books are among the most satisfactory productions of 
important classics that any printer has given us in recent 
years. They are a delight to read and to hold.” 


Freperic G. MELCHER 
Editor, The Publishers’ Weekly 











Part I was chosen one of The Fifty Books of the Year 
by The American Institute of Graphic Arts. The three 
volumes have a uniform format. Price $2.50 each; $7.50 
for the set of three in a slip case. Perfect for gifts and 
prize awards; an adornment to the library of student and 
professor. Write for prospectus to 








The Harbor Press, 114 East 13th Street, New York 
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The BOOK CENTER, INC. 


18 EAST 50TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ITALIAN & SPANISH BOOKS 
Specialized in supplying colleges and libraries 


ANNOUNCING: 


A new Italian anthology of renaissance literature. Over 600 pages of text, 
contains a large selection of the classics from BOCCACIO to ARIOSTO 
& TASSO; including representative passages of minor authors. Bio- 
graphical, Bibliographical, Critical and explanatory notes in English; 
Dictionary of Italian renaissance words. To be available for distribution 
in the spring semester. 


Selected Items of Stock 


STORIA LETTERARIA—a basic work of the history of Italian litera- 
ture in 13 vols. edited by a group of renowned Italian scholars including 
Sapegno, Rossi, Bertoni, and others. 


SCRITTORI D’ITALIA—the most complete collection consisting of 
nearly 200 vols. of Italian classics in critical text edited by outstanding 
scholars. 


WORKS OF BENEDETTO CROCE—In the original Laterza edition. 
Complete in three collections: FILOSOFIA DELLO SPIRITO, SAGGI 
FILOSOFICI, SCRITTI DI STORIA LETTERARIA E POLITICA. 
ENCICLOPEDIA ITALIANA TRECCANI—The world’s most famous 


encyclopedia, 35 vols. of text, one index and one appendix, bound in % 
leather. 


Large selection of Italian dictionaries including the new outstanding 
F. PALLAZZI: “NOVISSIMO DIZIONARIO DELLA LINGUA 
ITALIANA” Etimologico, Fraseologico, Grammaticale, Ideologico, 
Nomenclatore e Dei Sinonimi. 75 tables of synonyms, 20 full-page illus- 
trations, three appendixes. 


COMPLETE SELECTION OF CLASSICS—in inexpensive and deluxe 
editions. Text books, anthologies, grammars, etc. 


Italian & Spanish Catalogue Mailed upon Request 




















PUBLISHED BY THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ITALIAN LINGUISTICS 


By ROBERT A. HALL, JR. 


Instructor in Italian, Brown University 


This work fills the need which has long been felt for a complete 
bibliographical listing of all the material published on the history 
and description of the Italian language and its dialects. In addition 
to books and articles in learned periodicals, reviews and notices 
have been listed wherever traceable, thus adding also a conspectus 
of critical opinion. 


The bibliography is divided into four main parts and indices, 
as follows: 
I. History of the Italian Language 
II. Description of the Italian Language 
III. Italian Dialectology 
IV. History of Italian Linguistics 


Indices 

1. Index of Authors 
Index of Regions and Localities 
Index of Italian and Dialectal Words 
Index of Latin and Other Etyma 
Index of Technical Subjects 


or) 


Hall’s Bibliography is an indispensable tool, not only for all stu- 
dents of the Italian language, but for Romance scholars in general. 


Orders may be sent to 
J. M. Cowan, Secretary 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 
Price, $7.50 543 Pages 
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Gtalian Gdioma and. Proverbs 


An Gid. to Ytalian Lotter Writing 








Fifteen lively, witty, natural dialogues for daily 


ten-minute conversation periods 


KANY & SPERONI'S 
Elementary Italian Conversation 


Gives students the fun of using on each other or on their Italian ac- 
quaintances the everyday language used by Italians in their everyday life. 


Supplies the vocabulary and locutions typical of the barbershop, the 
restaurant, sports events, shopping expeditions, etc. 


Elementary Italian Conversation will be followed by 
Intermediate and Advanced Italian Conversation. 





A publication for students of Spanish. Issued monthly 
September through June. 


Gain practice in Spanish and learn about our Latin American neigh- 
bors by subscribing to this lively, informative monthly. 


10¢ per copy, $1.00 per year. Ten or more to same address, 
50 per year. 


Write for free sample copy 





by GAETANO MASSA 


Over 2000 current idioms and 600 popular proverbs with modern 
English translations, 144 pages ........sssceeeceeeeeeeeeeeees $1.00 


by GAETANO MASSA 


Twelve model letters on every-day conversational subjects. 
Vocabulary, questions and exercises, 68 pages ...........+++4- 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, N.Y. 















